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HULIN’S edition of the Corpus Agrimensorum Romanorum 
[se out as a monument of painstaking method and research 

in these days when we have become accustomed to a more or 
less casual attitude toward their task on the part of the editors of 
classical texts. In a series of preliminary articles! Thulin had discussed 
at great length the MSS, their history, and their relationships. The 
MSS fall, as is so commonly the case, into two classes; one is rep- 
resented by the two parts of the Wolfenbiittel Codex Arcerianus (A 
and B), the other by the ninth-century Vatican MS Pal. 1564(P). 
The Wolfenbiittel MS Gud. 105(G), which Lachmann preferred to P, 
is, according to Thulin, a copy of P. The codices mixti are descend- 
ants of AB and P; the excerpt MSS derive most of their material from 
G(Ars Boetii), or from some other MS of the second class, or from 
the mixed class. 

An examination of the MSS and the text reveals a very curious 
situation which is, so far as I know, without parallel in the transmis- 
sion of Latin texts. In the first place, the oldest MS, the Arcerianus, 
is, as was already known, in reality two MSS which, at the period of 
our first knowledge of them, were not bound together. The two parts 
contain some texts in common (the text of the last half of A is found 
in B also); they are apparently not direct copies of the same original. 


1 Anhang z. d. Abh. d. Kénigl. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. (1911) and Géteborgs kungl. 
Vetenskaps- och Vitterhetssamhdllets Handligar (1911) and Rheinisches Museum, LXVI 
(1911), 417. 
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Both parts are in uncials; Thulin assigns them to the sixth century; 
Chatelain, to the seventh. Thulin asserts! that both were written at 
about the same time but adds later that B may perhaps be older than 
A.2 Both parts belong together from the beginning since the scribe of 
A has made corrections in B. These MSS were discovered at Bobbio 
in 1493, and Thulin argues with some probability that they were in 
Bobbio as early as the ninth century; at any rate, Gerbert, abbot of 
Bobbio (later Pope Sylvester IT), used an excerpt MS of the Agrimen- 
sores there in 961. It is not safe to attempt to date the Arcerianus 
without examining the MS. But A is certainly later than B; I should 
myself not hesitate to assign it to the seventh century. B looks older 
than A; two or three facsimiles, however, do not offer a sufficient 
basis on which to make a positive assertion as to date. In regularity 
and sureness and firmness of strokes it seems far removed from the 
beautiful uncials of the Vatican Probus recently discovered by Lindsay® 
and assigned by him to the sixth century. It seems scarcely probable 
that the two parts can be very widely separated in time; the differ- 
ence in script may be explained, partly at least, by assuming that the 
scribe of B is an older man, or that he employed a more archaic style 
of writing. The reason for stressing this possibility will appear later. 
The dating of uncial MSS is an extremely difficult matter owing to 
the lack of sure criteria; we find wide divergence in the dates ascribed 
to them by paleographers of standing. This is not surprising in view 
of the fact that we find a similar divergence in the case of ninth-cen- 
tury MSS, where we seem to be on surer ground; most of the MSS 
owned by Lupus of Ferriéres, for example, who died ca. 862, have been 
assigned by one scholar or another to the tenth century. Where the 
paleographical indices are so uncertain we must examine the philo- 
logical evidence and test, not the script, but the text itself. 

The first result of such an examination is the surprising discovery 
that the archetype was not written in majuscule letters or even in 
halt-uncials but in some form of minuscule script. 

At first glance it may seem a bold undertaking to attempt to 


1 Anhang, p. 10. 


2 Ibid., p. 31, ‘‘Es ist also nicht undenkbar dass der Teil B der altere und A wie eine 
Fortsetzung desselben ist.’’ 


3 American Journal of Philology, XLVIII (1927), 231. 
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prove that an uncial MS was copied from one written in minuscules. 
It must be remembered, however, that the transmission of texts did 
not always follow an orderly procedure through a regular succession 
of scripts. Normally we may expect a series rustic capital-minuscule, 
uncial-minuscule, or uncial-half-uncial-minuscule, with perhaps an 
Insular copy preceding the minuscule. But for several centuries the 
uncial, half-uncial, and the cursive were competing scripts, and from 
the seventh century on we must add the Insular. We find MSS writ- 
ten in both uncial and half-uncial, the script often changing in the 
middle of a page; in legal MSS the scribe may shift from half-uncial to 
cursive at the end of a section, while the marginalia may be written 
in small uncials and half-uncials. There must have been many cases 
where a half-uncial MS was copied in uncials; one such case I pointed 
out in a review! of Lowe’s Codices Lugdunenses Antiquissimi, and I 
shall discuss in a forthcoming publication the extreme case of a fifth- 
century uncial MS that must have been copied from a carelessly writ- 
ten cursive original. There is no reason why we may not assume that 
the cursive was frequently employed at all times for theological and 
technical texts intended to serve a practical purpose. There is, there- 
fore, nothing startling in the suggestion that an uncial MS may have 
been copied from a minuscule, or, if it is as late as the first quarter of 
the seventh century, from an Insular original. 

The following evidence is taken from Thulin’s edition (=pp. 1- 
171), but a few examples have been included from Lachmann for that 
part of the text not yet published by Thulin. The list is not intended 
to be complete; a few cases of the confusion of letters that point to a 
majuscule MS are omitted since we may take for granted the existence 
of a rustic capital or uncial MS somewhere along the line of descent. 

The most striking case of the confusion of letters is the error of 
writing d for cl; 8, 16 et diuist for exclusae (Thulin, elisa Lachmann) 
APGF; 49, 17 diuia for cliuia AB; the same error occurs at 10, 9 in 
FG and 69, 12 in PG; AB are lacking at these points but it is fair to 
assume that this mistake was in the common archetype; another pos- 
sible case is 34, 14 qui clauicatas for quidam plagatas in B. Conversely, 
we find ol for d in B at 135, 18, quib. soliwisionibus for quibus diuisioni- 
bus, and el ford in A at 163, 7, alauel for alaude (the following word isez). 

1 Classical Philology, XXI (1926), 271. 
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The confusion of a and wu is the commonest error; u for a occurs a dozen 
times, 21, 12 disputandum B, 21, 26 secundum B, 34, 24 pratu B, 36, 
17 ut B, 38, 11 ut A, 76, 5 tornutus (for tornatis) B, 89, 19 ut B, 141, 2 
acceperunt B (A has coeperunt), 142, 11 humiliabit (for ampliauit) B, 
149, 14 utris B, 154, 1 secundum AB, 163, 3 primum A, 168, 5 num B; 
a for u occurs in the following: 17, 20 nam (for tum) A, 20, 8 ornatam 
B, 22, 22 ambulantiam B, 36, 7 alia dice (for a iudice) B, 37, 20 falsam 
AB, 50, 19 cogant AB, 73, 10 secunda (for secundum) B, 88, 17 erant B, 
90, 13 solitam B, 110, 17 conweniant B, 135, 12 totam AB, 144, 12 
dirigantur B, 145, 15 obligabantur A, 155, 7 utantur AB; the same con- 
fusion may be responsible for the error quam for quom at 24, 8 B, 27, 
21 B, 30, 6 B, 140, 5 AE (qua B) or for cum, 25, 12 B; that is, quwm 
may have stood in the archetype. Other letters are confused that 
point to an archetype in small letters; c for r, 25, 2 controuersia cum 
for controuersiarum B; r for c, 20, 6 artum B; t for c, 34, 12 partes 
sumere petatur for parcissume repetatur B, 35, 18 inretetur for indicetur 
B, 136, 17 toto for coto (i.e., quoto; B has coto for quoto 73, 18 and cota 
for quota 73, 14) AB, 140, 9 sit B, 148, 12 certam (apparently a variant 
for terram) ABE; 156, 10 setet for secet A); c fort, 7, 14 praecutianorum 
AP, for praetutianorum; 44, 25 cum B, 72, 11 sic B; s for f, 145, 15 
sine for fines AB, 154, 3 st B, 157, 14 designemus for defigemus B, 
162, 5 sine for finem B (fine A), 169, 2 sint for fiat A; f for s, 85, 15 
fuit for sui BP, 96, 1 fit nea for si in ea B, 148, 10 factis for saxis BE; 
s for r, 5, 7 pes A, 45, 11 tudestinit AB, 216, 1 pedatusae A, 226, 7 
triumuisale A; r for s, 39, 9 marico for massico AB, 40, 6 remotis ABG, 
73, 21 re B; t for r also occurs, 78, 16 secuti for securae B, 109, 14 
significant et for significanter B, 170, 13 quadratum AB, and r for t, 
34, 15 denotantur for denotant ut B, 37, 15 debentur for debent ut AB. 
Insular letters would most easily account for the confusion of r, p, 
and n; 48, 20 pr for rei p. AB, 85, 18 rp for pr (populo romano) B, 
73, 23 discertatio for disceptatio (Thulin, Lachmann reads dissertatio) 
BPG, 160, 15 reditum P, peditum B, edictum (the correct reading) A, 
264, 2, serito for saepito B, 28, 28 sentirent B (Thulin emends to 
sortientes, Rudorff to sortiti); 31, 1 possesstonib. for possessoribus B, 
142, 17 possessionum for possessorum BP; 16, 21 intenterim for interim 
A; 76, 11 ordines for arbores B; 163, 14 sortitorum A (sortiorum B) for 
sortitione; 21, 2, non tantum for putatur B. The following confusions 
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also may have significance; 21, 7 procubet for procul et B, 90, 11 
deritatur for derigatur B, and 159, 12 zantum for tantum AB; the con- 
fusion of b and 1 is especially common in Insular, and the Insular ¢ is 
often easily confused with g and z, though ¢ frequently has the z form 
in cursive and early minuscule. Most convincing evidence is furnished 
by the confusion of the 7-stroke letters; 16, 10 nuwmina for minima A, 
8, 15 uweteré in for ueterem A, 17, 21 linea in for lineam A, 33, 15 
magis for in agris B, 38, 6 formam dictat for forma indicat BA! (formam 
de A), 26, 17 animo for omnino B, 23, 20 simile for ciuile B, 32, 20 
augentur (augenter P) for angerentur BP, 32, 4 nowerant for non erant 
B, 72, 26 nonum for nowum B; 85, 1 ingerum for iugerum B. 

Of course all these errors are not due to the confusion of letters 
but most of them can be explained in no other way; the total number 
of errors and especially the character of the confusions indicate a 
minuscule MS as the archetype not only of AB but of P as well. 

The second surprise furnished by an examination of the text is 
the evidence of the presence of abbreviations in the archetype. The 
Arcerianus is a good example of the disappearance of paleographical 
symptoms at the hand of scribes who are observing paleographical 
conventions. Schiaparelli was quite justified in citing! this MS as a 
probable example of a MS copied from an original that had no ab- 
breviations since we should otherwise expect to find traces of them in 
the copy. The Arcerianus conforms to the usage of uncial MSS of 
the period by having, except for certain technical abbreviations, only 
the abbreviations for -bus and -que (Thulin cites 7 for non once in 
his apparatus). We have here another illustration of the necessity of 
a philological examination of texts in the study of paleographical prob- 
lems. The problem involved in this case is a difficult one and can- 
not be discussed at length here; it is that of the relation of the ancient 
notae to the Insular system of abbreviations. I hope to discuss this 
question at length later when more material is available. We know 
that notae iuris were freely employed in juristic MSS (uncial and half- 
uncial) ; they were probably employed too in technical works (gram- 
mar, medicine, etc.), though to what extent we do not know. The 
fact remains that the old MSS that have come down to us confine 
their abbreviations, except for the old Roman abbreviations, oc- 

1 Archivio storico Italiano, LX XIII (1915), 277, n. 1. 
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casional technical symbols and the nomina sacra, to -bus and -que. A 
large number of these so-called notae iuris were taken over by the 
Insular scribes, but there is a considerable gap between their disap- 
pearance from the old MSS and their reappearance in Insular MSS. 
We have no documents belonging to the early period of the Irish 
script and so cannot follow the evolution of the script or the develop- 
ment of its system of abbreviations. We therefore do not know the 
way by which the notae came into this script. Since we cannot expect 
to find new manuscript material our only means of throwing light on 
this obscure question is in the examination of the texts themselves. 

Lindsay has discussed three MSS in which abbreviations have 
been transferred from an old original; one is an epitomized translation 
(possibly by Columbanus) of a commentary on the Psalms by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (Milan Ambros., C 301 inf.). It is an eighth- 
century Irish MS, probably written at Bobbio.! Another is an eighth- 
century Anglo-Saxon MS from St. Bertin (Boulogne 63-64), contain- 
ing Augustine’s Letters.2 The third is a Lorsch MS of the early ninth 
century (Vat. Pal. 1753), containing grammatical works of Marius 
Victorinus.* To these Rand has added a very interesting ninth-cen- 
tury MS (Tours 286), containing Augustine’s De musica.‘ The last 
two seem to be copied from an uncial original. 

It is noteworthy that of Lindsay’s MSS one is Irish, another is 
Anglo-Saxon, and the third shows contact with Insular (Anglo-Saxon) 
influence, for it contains besides Victorinus, among other texts, works 
of Aldhelm and Bonifatius. Unfortunately, we have no good text of De 
musica to enable us to determine what the background of the Tours 
MS is. Lindsay’s MSS give us a hint as to one way at least by which 
ancient notae found their way into the hands of the Irish, though in 
these particular cases the abbreviations were transcribed without 
knowledge of their meaning. 

Now there are a few indications of an uncial MS somewhere in 
the line of descent of the text of the Agrimensores. It is possible, 


1 Early Irish Minuscule Script, p. 70. 
2 Ibid., and Notae Latinae, p. 3. 


3 “Additions and Corrections,” Notae Latinae, p. xiv; Classical Philology, XI 
(1916), 270; Palaeographia Latina, III (1924), 15. 


4 Speculum, II (1927), 160. 
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therefore, that we have here a fifth example to add to the list, though 
the symbols have been eliminated by the scribes of AB; it must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the mathematical chances do not favor the 
presumption of the presence of notae in an uncial MS. The same pre- 
sumption applies also to a MS written in cursive, for the cursive is a 
script that sacrifices everything to speed and the writing of abbrevia- 
tions with suprascript abbreviating strokes and points interferes with 
the rapid march of the pen. While we do find abbreviations in the 
cursive they are generally not numerous and are of limited range. 
What I wish to suggest here, with due reservations, is the possibility 
that the Arcerianus may carry us back to the terra incognita, the pre- 
historic period of the Insular script, and, having ventured thus far, 
to suggest that the original was written in a cursive Insular, say at 
Bobbio; there may have been an older MS written in a cursive some- 
what similar to that of Dulcitius in the Vienna Hilary or of the Vatican 
Probus which Lindsay connects with Cassiodorus; it did not have, 
however, the uncial form of a and m which we find in these specimens, 
We know nothing of the early history of the Bobbio scriptorium, but 
if Beer’s attractive theory that Columbanus came into possession of 
MSS of Cassiodorus’ library is correct the presence of a MS of the 
Agrimensores at Bobbio would be easily explained. That Bobbio had 
technical works is well established (Boethius, De arithmetica, Pela- 
gonius, Gargilius Martialis, etc.); the fact that our text is not listed 
in the old catalogue of the Bobbio MSS is not proof that it was not 
there, since the catalogue omits MSS that we know were in the library 
at the time. 

Most of the notae found in our archetype are forms that the 
Insular scribes adopted as their own; some of them are found only in 
Insular MSS or in MSS that show Insular influence, and some seem 
to point directly to Bobbio; one of them at least (ett for etiam) is 
purely Insular (probably Irish) so far as our knowledge goes. Thulin 
finds an argument for Italian origin in the form of the name of the 
artist of the drawing AAEABHP@Q IITKOQP, fol. 110); it may be 
added, without laying too much stress on the fact, that Irish scribes 
especially were fond of using Greek letters in headings and subscrip- 
tions, though this practice was not confined to the Irish. 

A list of abbreviations follows with a statement of the Insular 
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usage where it is thought to be significant. The omnipresent 7% for 
non caused trouble;! we find it confused with the earliest form of the 
noster-abbreviation (also 7), e.g., nostri for non 134, 16 (ABE), 138, 
8 (AB, E has tres, i.e., nz), 141, 2 (ABE), 148, 13 (BE), 144, 21 (BE), 
145, 2 (B); noster for non, 143, 1 (BE), 146, 5 (ABE); nostro non for 
non 138, 12 (ABE); nostra for non, 145, 7 (BE), and nostrae for non 
145, 11 (ABE). Conversely, we find non for nostra, 35, 24 (B). Simi- 
larly, the monogram for nam caused trouble; it was expanded as non 
four times, 36, 4 (B), 39, 23 (AB), 77, 3 (B), 283, 7 (B), and omitted 
once, 141, 6 (B). Two other N-monograms must have stood in the 
archetype for at 36, 12 non occurs in B for enim (N with a vertical 
stroke through the middle shaft) and at 139, 17 in AE enim for nisi 
(N with a sinuous stroke through the middle shaft for S). An inter- 
esting confusion is that of cuius for cwm which occurs three times in 
B (29, 4; 33, 16; 36, 14); it must be due to a one-letter suspension. 
Now there are examples enough of c’ for cum but Lindsay cites no 
examples in his Notae Latinae of c’ for cuius though the symbol is given 
in mediaeval lists of abbreviations; these three cases would indicate 
that the scribe of the archetype (or of B) was familiar with this ab- 
breviation for cuius; curae for cum in A (18, 12) may be due to the 
same cause since G has cuius at this point. 

The most important abbreviation in the archetype is that of 
etiam; it must have been efi since we find in place of etiam: 12, 1 et in 
(A), 21, 20 etin B, 110, 17 etim B, 131, 7 et B, 134, 8 et in AB (omitted 
by P and Lachmann); conversely at 169, 3 in place of et in P we find 
etiam B et A. Now the ancient nota is et; the form efi is found only in 
Insular MSS or in MSS that show Insular influence (eé not et is the 
form given in the mediaeval lists); Thulin recognizes it as Irica ab- 
breviatio without realizing apparently its significance for the date of 
the Arcerianus; it is the strongest bit of evidence that the archetype 
may have been in the Insular script or at least, was written in a center 
where Insular abbreviations were employed. 

The confusion of uf and vel may be due to abbreviations; vel occurs 
for ut 134, 4 (AB) and 271, 17 (AG); u# for vel 137, 6 (ABE, P omits) ; 
a for ut, an ancient nota (found in the marginalia of Vat. 886), is cited 
by Lindsay only from a Bobbio eighth-century cursive MS Ambros., 


1 This form occurs once in A(236,17) and once in B(135,19). 
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L. 99 sup., Vienna 954 (from Bobbio), and a Boulogne Anglo-Saxon 
MS 63-64, where it was copied from its original; elsewhere it is found 
only in Welsh and Cornish MSS; @ for vel is especially common in 
the glossaries but most of the MSS cited by Lindsay are Insular or 
show Insular influence. 

Another ancient nota is d.d. for deinde (Rainer papyrus legal frag- 
ment); Lindsay cites another example (“Additions and Corrections,” 
p. xiv) from the Vatican codex of Marius Victorinus; I found it also 
in a Paris MS of the same author (7539). This symbol also stands for 
dixerunt, dedit, dederunt, and dauid; it must have been in the archetype 
of the Wiirzburg MS of Ad Herennium, for we find instead of deinde 
dixit once and dicit once; all the older MSS of this text show Insular 
symptoms. The symbol was also in the archetype of the Harley codex 
of Isidore’s Etymologies; Mommsen in his edition of the Chronica 
minora: reports its reading dawid for deinde; this MS also had the 
ancient nota for inter, for on the preceding page we find uelpres for 
interpres (I-longa with a cross-stroke=inter, | with a cross-stroke = 


__ uel); the uel symbol is the regular Insular abbreviation and the inter 


symbol, though an ancient nota, is chiefly used by Insular scribes. In 
this case we may regard these symbols as Insular symptoms. The 
Harley MS is closely related to the Fulda MS of Isidore and belongs 
to the same family as the Bern and Leyden codices, all of which show 
Insular influence. Now this abbreviation for deinde actually occurs 
in B four times (140, 4; 156, 13; 167, 3; 170, 13); in A the technical 
abbreviation for decimanos (d.d.) has been incorrectly expanded five 
times into deinde (139, 7; 167, 9, 10; 170, 15, 17) and the juristic ab- 
breviation for dare damnas once (d.d. B). It is not straining the prob- 
abilities therefore to assume that we may have here the work of an 
Insular scribe. The abbreviation for inter just mentioned must have 
been the cause of the error at 34, 11 where B has 7deo for interdicto and 
at 36, 10 where B has illorum uweniat for interueniat; dicto must have 
been abbreviated in the first passage (dé or dco); cf. 13, 20 where 
Thulin reads dictum for dicunt. Likewise, the final 7 of conuenienti 
seems to have been mistaken for # at 103, 7 where B has quo wenient 
uel. 

The form 7 for in is also an ancient nota but in our older MSS it 

1 II, 425. 
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is confined almost entirely to the Insular script; we have seen above 
that ef was transcribed as etin as well as etim; Thulin also assumes a 
form deide in the archetype at 159, 11 to account for the error hisdem 
id est cum in B, hisdem in decimanum in A for his deinde cum. The same 
nota may be the cause of the error at 45, 19 where instead of quin immo 
B has quiimo (quin imo ?, A has qui immo). 

The confusion of qui, quod, quia and quam is so rare in AB that 
we need not assume abbreviations for the words to explain errors, but 
for -que and quae the case is different. Instead of -que we find quod 
(20, 17 B, 263, 9 B), qui (46, 23 AB, 105, 11 B, 169, 14 AB, 263, 13 
AB, 264, 12 B), quam (76, 12 B, 133, 13 B, 282, 19 B, 283, 17 B), and 
quia (84, 17 B, 264, 11 B); instead of quae we find qui (21, 6 B, 29, 
23 B, 30, 7 B, 45, 7 AB, 77, 2 B, 89, 14, qui quae, B, 151, 13 ABE, 154, 
6 B, 263, 13 B, 293, 16 A), and quam (8, 10 A, 21, 14 B, 43, 20 B, 49, 
20 AB, 76, 7B). Here it is to be observed that the errors are all in one 
direction, i.e., from -que and quae to qui, quia, quod, quam. The most 
probable explanation is that in the archetype the cursive symbol of 
-que (q with a cross-stroke through the shaft) was also used for quae; 
this symbol was incorrectly expanded by a scribe who was familiar 
with the Insular symbols for quod, quia, quam. These symbols, it is 
true, are all ancient notae but they may generally be regarded as 
Insular symptoms. Of the symbol for quod Lindsay says: ‘“The Insu- 
lar symbol does not appear in continental script except under Insular 
influence.”! The statement in regard to quia is ? “‘where it appears in 
continental script it is clearly due to Insular influence; except that its 
occasional appearance in MSS of Northern Italy must be regarded as 
a survival of the ancient Nota.” The only Italian MSS in Lindsay’s 
list, outside of those of Bobbio, are Ivrea 42 (Concilia) and a Nonan- 
tula MS in the Vittorio Emanuele. The latter MS contains Bede, and 
Bede forms also the first part of the Ivrea Codex; I suspect that the 
symbol of the Concilia text came from the archetype, as is almost cer- 
tainly true in the case of the abbreviations in the Bede part of the 
MS. The same explanation holds for the statement? about the symbol 
for quam: “We find it remote from Insular influence”; the MSS cited 
are Paris 7530 from Monte Cassino, an eighth-century codex, Berlin 
Phill. 1831 from Verona and Ivrea 42. The last two MSS contain 


1 Notae Latinae, p. 255. 2 Ibid., p. 245. 





3 Ibid., p. 217. 
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Bede, and I have shown! that Paris 7530 was probably copied from a 
Fulda Insular original. 

A few stray abbreviations remain to be mentioned. The ancient 
nota s for sunt was probably responsible, as Thulin assumes, for the 
error in A at 13, 2, transuersos for transuersi sunt; B also has (78, 24) 
agris for agris sunt; conversely B has fine sunt for fines (265, 2). We 
may also assume an abbreviation for sed (s or s,) if Mommsen and 
Thulin are right in reading (87, 5) agris for agris sed B; at 32, 18 the 
scribe of B, or a predecessor, mistook si for s, and wrote sed. The 
error in B (30, 1) of habet for haec may be due to an abbreviation by 
suspension (fh) or contraction (hc); Lindsay cites no examples of the 
latter symbol, but it is found in mediaeval lists. No example of fh 
for habet is given by Lindsay; I found it, along with hd, in Paris 9332, 
early ninth century; hi for habet is the normal Insular abbreviation.? 
Thulin also assumes an abbreviation of er for erunt to explain the 
error in BP at 86, 5 of et pr for et erunt (erunt Lachmann). At 5, 9 
Thulin reads agitur for ali (corrected to aliz), assuming an abbrevia- 
tion agit’; a closer form is that given in a list in Paris 7530 agt, though 
not cited apparently from any MS; A has the old Roman abbreviation 
aa 9g for augusti at 7, 9; the error possidente for possidentur (23, 14) 
may be due to an abbreviation of the ending -tur; 46, 24 the scribe of 
A wrote it for item above the line in A and B; 160, 16 and 168, 6 B 
has quam for quem ad modum and omits the words at 139, 14 and 174, 
18. g.a.m. for quem ad modum is found in mediaeval lists but Lindsay 
cites no examples from the MSS; I have found this form in Paris 
13956, a ninth-century MS containing the Periermeniae of Boethius, 
which has numerous Insular symptoms, and in Paris 6842 A, a MS 
of the thirteenth century, containing Cato and Varro, which is a 
copy of the lost Marcianus, described by Victorius as codex vetustissi- 
mus. This lost codex once contained Columella and Gargilius Mar- 
tialis; the tradition of Columella is Insular; the MSS of Gargilius are 
yet to be examined. If the abbreviations in the Paris copy are old 
some of them should be classed as Insular. The abbreviation s. for 
sic in the expression sic guaeramus (s. g.) occurs a number of times in 


1 Raccolta di scritti in onore di Felice Ramorino (Milano, 1927), pp. 199 ff. 


2 The same error (habet for haec) occurs twice in the Medicean MS of Orosius (65. 
1), an uncial codex of the sixth century (C.S.E.L., V, 81, 4 and 85, 9). 
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A (296, 6; 297, 7; 298, 1 and 16; 298, 8 and 14; 300, 2 and 13; 301, 10); 
the words are written in full at 297, 3; .s. also occurs for sic in B at 
193, 13 where A has sic (the right reading is signum); it is possible 
too that si for stcut in B (157, 6) may be due to an abbreviation (s7). 
Lindsay cites only one MS containing .s. for sic, Milan C 301 inf. 
mentioned above; he cites five MSS containing s7 for sicut, all of which 
(including the Milan MS just mentioned) are either Insular or show 
Insular influence. A single example (sz for sicut) of course carries 
little weight, but in view of the use of .s. for sic in A it may have sig- 
nificance for B. The abbreviation q’b. for quibus occurs once in A 
(243, 4); it is not clear whether we have here a misplaced suprascript 
i or an addition by the corrector or a sinuous stroke forming with q 
an abbreviation for qui; if qb. is original we have an ancient nota for 
which Lindsay cites only seven MSS, all Insular, three of which are 
from Bobbio. The form secé in B (164, 6) for secundum points to an 
old abbreviation sec for which Lindsay cites five Anglo-Saxon MSS, 
an uncial and a half-uncial MS, and four minuscule MSS, three of 
which show Insular symptoms. B has precas for publicas (peas) at 
36, 1 and pea for publicam at 36, 18. 

There is very little paleographical evidence to be found in P. Al- 
though the MS was at Fulda in Sichard’s day it was clearly not 
written there; it has all the earmarks of a French script (Tours?) of 
the early part of the ninth century. It has almost no abbreviations, 
except technical ones, but among them are some that may be regarded 
as possible Insular symptoms, e.g., -7t (-runt), once in the text (78, 
22) and once in the margin (118, 18); q’ (qui) and ¢’ (tr?) occur in the 
legend of an illustration (308). Without putting too much stress on 
the fact it may be pointed out that in Lindsay’s list of about forty 
MSS containing -7? all but a half-dozen show other Insular symptoms; 
q is the regular Insular form; t’ is extremely rare. Lindsay cites only 
three MSS, Vienna 954 (Bobbio), Florence Ashb. 60 (Bobbio?), and 
the Anglo-Saxon Codex Boulogne 63-64. Rand found it also in his 
Tours ‘‘Nest”’ of abbreviations. The few errors that may be explained 
as due to the confusion of abbreviations support the theory of an 
Insular origin; for guod we find qui 105, 21 (quot), 1386, 16, and quam, 
125, 27; quae for wmquam occurs once (8, 14). The confusion of tan- 
tum for tamen (129, 8) is almost always an Insular symptom; the 
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error at 103, 16 wer for uel (i.e., %) may be significant since all but three 
or four of the MSS cited by Lindsay containing @ for wer show Insular 
symptoms. The error sunt for siwe (303, 13 and 14, Lachmann) points 
to an abbreviation s;s for siue is chiefly confined to glossaries, but 
Lindsay’s list includes besides glossaries three additional MSS, a 
Bobbio Insular MS (Milan C. 301 inf.), an Anglo-Saxon MS from 
Northumbria (Pal. 68), and Cologne 83, II, written by an Irish monk. 

For the Gudianus we have more substantial evidence of an Insular 
archetype. Thulin argues convincingly! that G is derived from a copy 
of P. This copy was without much doubt an Insular MS and was 
probably, like G, a St. Bertin codex. Here we do not have to rely on 
the evidence of abbreviations alone; G has numerous examples of 
Insular orthography. Thulin gives a list? of words misspelled with 
single and double consonants, though he does not point out their 
significance; to this list the following examples may be added: promis- 
simus (9, 25, Lachmann’s pages), possiti (11, 25), wespassianus (14, 
13; 111, 6; 122, 20; 131, 18), possitionis (16, 23), possitione (40, 16), 
possiti (109, 9), wicisitudine (273, 3). 

The abbreviations in G are relatively rare, and most of them are 
those in common use by continental scribes but we find -7t once (else- 
where -r=runt), ¢ for uel once, q with suprascript a for qua twice; the 
scribe apparently napped toward the end for we find h for haec once, 
the h-symbol for autem once, and the Insular symbol for est (+) 
frequently. There are also a few errors in G that were probably due 
to abbreviations, as Thulin assumes in the case of quam; e.g., qui for 
quam (306, 12; this and the following references are from Lachmann’s 
edition, with one exception), que for quam (308, 4 and 14), que for 
quam (308, 8); further we find quam for quae (142, 22), quia for quae 
(41, 22), quia for qui (101, 3), qui for quod (102, 1); qui si for quasi (41, 
22) and quasi for qui st (114, 26 Thulin) may be due to an Insular ab- 
breviation. For cuius instead of cum see above (p. 8). 

The Insular background of G is reflected in at least one of the 
“Excerpt” MSS (which are derived, as has been already stated, 
chiefly from G). Paris 13955 contains a collection of texts on dialectic, 
rhetoric, mathematics, music, metric, etc.? There are several scribes, 

1 Anhang, pp. 58 ff. 2 Anhang, p. 65. 

3 See Thulin, Géteborgs kungl. Vetenskaps- och Vitterhetssamhdllets Handligar, p. 17. 
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most of whom write a colorless script with thin, regular strokes; many 
of the chapter headings are in a feeble half-uncial. The script belongs 
to the tenth century rather than the eleventh, to which Thulin as- 
signs it. The letter of Gerbert has no bearing on the date, as it is 
clearly later (twelfth century). It begins on line 8 of folio 105” and 
ends at the middle of the next page; then follow De libris, De unciis, 
to line 7, folio 106”, and De scrupulis (four lines). The rest of the page 
is vacant. The quaternion itself is irregular (fols. 105-9). Boethius’ 
De musica begins on folio 107. The MS has Insular symptoms through- 
out. It is impossible to say whether this is due to the scribe of the 
compilation or whether the abbreviations were already in the texts 
from which the compilation was made. Other MSS of Boethius Com- 
menta in Porphirium show Insular symptoms and the same holds for 
Columella, Martianus Capella, Sacerdos, and Fortunatianus, and the 
other authors found in this MS, as we have seen, for the source of 
the gromatical texts (G). From the regularity with which the abbrevi- 
ations are used I am inclined to think that in the main they originated 
with the author of the compilation or one of his successors. 

This MS is not without interest for the tradition of another Latin 
author. Our text of the rhetoric of Julius Victor is based on a single 
MS, a twelfth-century Ottobonianus. A few errors in the text sug- 
gested the possibility of an Insular archetype, which derived some sup- 
port from the fact that the text was known to Alcuin, who made con- 
siderable use of it in his dialogue, De arte rhetorica. The Paris MS con- 
tains (fol. 1”) several excerpts from Julius Victor; the h-symbol for 
autem occurs three times. The theory of an Insular archetype for 
Victor thus passes from the realm of possibility to that of strong 
probability. 
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CUM SINGULIS VESTIMENTIS 


By Evcene 8S. McCartney 


MONG the conditions that Hannibal planned to impose upon 
Ae: plucky Saguntines was one to the effect that they should 
depart cum singulis vestimentis (Livy xxi.12.5). The comment 
on this expression in the college edition of J. B. Greenough and Tracy 
Peck is: “with only the clothing they had on.” In view of the conflict- 
ing interpretation of all the other numerous annotated editions at my 
command, this seems like the voice of one crying in the wilderness. In 
his note on the same passage Eduard Wolfflin remarks: “Natiirlich mit 
Ausschluss des auf dem Leibe getragenen Anzuges.”’ I believe he led 
astray many other editors who express similar opinions with or without 
reservations. He is doubtless influenced by cum binis vestimentis (Livy 
xxi.13.7), as used by Hannibal’s intermediary Alorcus in presenting 
the terms to the townsmen, since he says: “Im gleichen Sinne... . 
nur dass der Redner, um die Bedingungen annehmbarer erscheinen 
zu lassen, das angezogene Kleid mitrechnet.’’ That Alorcus exceeded 
his authority is a possibility, though a remote one. Weissenborn, ad 
loc., thinks that binis may be an error of the copyist, since Alorcus had 
no power to make any conditions. It may be added that authors 
themselves have been guilty of worse contradictions and inadver- 
tences. The reason for the discrepancy will probably never be satis- 
factorily explained. 

The use of cum with a word in the ablative case signifying 
“clothes,” to indicate clothes worn, is so common and normal as to 
need no references. I note that the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, s.v. 
cum (p. 1352, 1. 6), lists cwm singulis vestimentis under the caption, cum 
ea re quam quis in corpore habet, qua indutus, vinctus, ornatus est. 

Did foreigners who wrote of Roman affairs in antiquity have the 
same difficulty as we do in interpreting the phrase in question? Livy 
(xxiii.15.3) says that Hannibal agreed to permit the people of Nuceria 
to depart cum singulis vestimentis. Of the same event Dio Cassius 
(xv.30; cf. Zonaras ix.2) says ped’ évds ivariov, but Appian (Hist. Rom. 
viii.9.63) writes otv dv0 ivarious. 

[CuassicaL ParoLoey, XXIII, January, 1928] 15 
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Elsewhere the expression is taken to mean the clothes worn. Plu- 
tarch (Cam. xxxv.2) tells how the Tuscans drove the people of Sutrium 
from their city utterly destitute, having only the clothes in which they 
were clad. The inhabitants of Abydos proposed to King Philip V of 
Macedon in 200 B.c. that he permit all free persons to go forth with 
(only) the clothes each was wearing pera Tis éoOiros Tijs TEpl TO TOpa 
(Polyb. xvi. 30.7). Of both these events Livy (vi.3.3; xxxi.17.3) uses 
the customary formula, cum singulis vestimentis. (Since the Romans 
were actively meddling in Macedonian affairs in 200 B.c., it is probable, 
not inevitable, that Polybius, writing in Rome, consulted Roman ac- 
counts of the affair.) 

Of the terms imposed upon the Volscians after a signal defeat in 
443 B.c. Livy (iv.10.4) says: Volsci . . . . dedito imperatore tradi- 
tisque armis sub iugum missi, cum singulis vestimentis ignominiae 
cladisque pleni dimittuntur. It is hardly conceivable that amid all 
these indignities and humiliations the Volscians should be granted an 
extra garment apiece. When the Roman survivors of Cannae who had 
sought refuge in the smaller camp surrendered to Hannibal, he de- 
prived them of their arms and horses and set a price for their ransom, 
with the understanding that when it was paid they should depart cum 
singulis vestimentis (Livy xxii.52.3). Evidently Hannibal was not 
thinking of the welfare of the Romans; he was restricting them to the 
clothes they were wearing. There are several other passages in Livy 
(ix.5.12; ix.15.6; ix.42.7; xxiii.15.3) in which the situations described 
make it hard to believe that additional clothing is signified by cum 
singulis vestimentis. 

The lives and property of the vanquished and even of noncom- 
batants in captured towns were at the disposal of the captors. Gen- 
erals frequently rewarded armies by allowing them to sack and pillage. 
Sparing the lives of the defeated was an act of magnanimity, not a 
matter of course. In view of these facts it is hard to believe that, when 
bitter terms were being imposed after a fierce or protracted resistance, 
any consideration at all should be given to extra clothing for the van- 
quished. Hannibal was really not negotiating with the Saguntines; he 
was dictating condiciones tristes ut ab irato victore (Livy xxi.12.4). 

When, however, a town was negotiating terms of surrender or 
when a general was trying to persuade a town to capitulate, the privi- 
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lege of leaving home and country with only the clothes on one’s back 
seems, from our point of view at least, hardly an inducement at all 
(see Livy xxii.6.11; xxxi.45.6). I believe that under such circumstances 
we should translate the phrase without the word “only,” that is, “with 
the clothes each was wearing.” Doubtless the difference in our ideas of 
what is generous, combined with the cum binis vestimentis of Alorcus, 
leads editors, along with Wélfflin, to maintain (or to hazard the con- 
jecture) that cum singulis vestimentis signifies extra clothing. 

When Roman armies were in the field a truce or peace might be 
granted to the enemy on condition that they furnish to the legionaries 
inter alia, singulae tunicae (Livy ix.43.6, 21), singula vestimenta (Livy 
viii.36.11), or even binae tunicae (Livy ix.41.7). There can be no doubt 
about the meaning of these expressions. 

There are also records of the amount of clothing which the Greeks 
allowed to the vanquished. At the end of the Peloponnesian War it 
was agreed between Lysander and the Samians that every free person 
should depart from the city of Samos év iuarov éxwv (Xen. Hell. ii.3.6). 
In 430 B.c. the Potidaeans bargained with Athenian generals that 
most of the population should go forth giv évi ivariw, but that the 
women should do so étv dvoty (Thue. ii.70.3). 

It seems worth while to note here provisions of the laws of Solon 
(Plut. Solon xx.4; xxi.5) by which a bride might take to her new home 
only rpia ivarca, and by which only the same amount of clothing might 
be buried with the dead. Perrin translates these words by “three 
changes of raiment.” 

A few references to Carthaginian history may be noted here. In 
the Libyan War ambassadors from the harassed Libyans agreed that 
the Carthaginians might retain any ten of their number, but stipu- 
lated that the rest of their force should be allowed to depart with one 
tunic apiece, wera xit&vos (Polyb. i.85.4). Masinissa, in 150 B.c., 
promised to permit a besieged Carthaginian force to file out with one 
short tunic for each man, 61a xuTwvioxov wovov (Appian. Hist. Rom. 
viii.10.73). Evidently the Libyans knew the terms customarily granted 
by the Carthaginians, and perhaps Masinissa deliberately imposed 
upon them the terms they had inflicted on others. 

Does the custom of allowing the vanquished to keep the clothes on 
their backs represent an amelioration of the conditions of ancient war- 
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fare? The farther back one goes the less difference he finds between 
clothes and accouterments. Those who won the spolia opima were 
proud to wear the accouterments which they had stripped from the 
enemy. That common soldiers too decked themselves out in this 
way in days before the complex army organization of the Romans is 
indicated by a quotation from Varro, part of which, unfortunately, has 
been lost: M. Varro ait opima spolia esse etiam si manipularis miles 
detraxerit dummodo duci hostium .. . .(Festus, s.v. opis; p. 204 of 
Lindsay’s ed.). It may be taken for granted that common soldier 
would strip common soldier. One of several Roman ways of designat- 
ing the impossible is nudo detrahere vestimenta (Plaut. Asin. 92). It is 
not impossible that this proverb was suggested by merciless treatment 
of the enemy. 

The desire to adorn one’s self with the equipment of the defeated 
is instinctive. Alexander put on his head a diadem like that of Darius 
and also assumed the Persian garb, asserting that he was wearing the 
spoils of the Persians (Curtius vi.6.4-5). 

The motive for such acts is beautifully illustrated by a passage in 
T. E. Lawrence, Revolt in the Desert (p. 112): 

But the Beduin had been beforehand with me, and had stripped them 
[the slain Turks] to the skin! Such was their point of honour. 

For an Arab the essential part of the triumph of victory was to wear the 
clothes of the enemy: and next day we saw our force transformed (as to the 
upper half) into a Turkish force, each man in a soldier’s tunic: for this was a 
battalion straight from home, very well found and dressed in new uniforms. 

Perhaps a further improvement in the conditions of ancient war- 
fare is indicated by the gradual dropping out of use of the expression 
cum singulis vestimentis in late Republican times. It seems finally to 
have been taken for granted that the defeated enemy might keep the 
clothes he was wearing. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN 
RURAL ATTICA 


By Rosert J. BONNER 


HUCYDIDES'! dwells at some length upon the reluctance of 
Te: population of Attica to leave their homes and move into the 

city to escape the Peloponnesian invaders. ‘Because then of 
their long-continued life of independence (atvrovouw oixnoe) in the 
country districts, most of the Athenians of early times and of their de- 
scendants down to the time of this war, from force of habit, even after 
their political union with the city, continued to reside with their 
households in the country.”’ Originally there were twelve chieftain- 
cies or principalities, “‘each with its town hall (rpuravetov) and magis- 
trates, and so long as they had nothing to fear they did not come 
together to consult with the king but separately administered their ~ 
own affairs and took counsel for themselves.” It was Theseus who 
“abolished the councils and magistracies of the minor towns” and “‘re- 
organized the country.”’ Doubtless these minor kings, like the dwpo- 
gayot Baodets of Boeotia, administered justice? 

It is to be expected that some measure of self-government survived 
in these communities, but Thucydides is silent on the subject. Herod- 
otus,’ in his account of the conspiracy of Cylon in 632 B.c., mentions 
the Naucraries (vavxpapiar), whose presidents he says éveuov rote Tas 
’A@nvas; but Thucydides,* who had Herodotus’ account before him, 
Says TA TOAAG TOY TodTiKGy of évvéa Apxovres Expaccov. Herodotus’ 
statement, though an error, serves to show that the prytaneis of the 
naucraries were an important body and must have been instituted a 
considerable time before the conspiracy of Cylon. Bury’s® view that 
they constituted an important administrative council affords a reason- 
able explanation of Herodotus’ mistake in thinking that the prytaneis 
rather than the nine archons were in control at Athens. Under the 


1ii, 14, 2 Hesiod Works and Days 35-36. 3 vy. 71. 
4i, 126. 8. Cf. Meyer, Geschichte des Alterthums, II, 639. 
5 History of Greece, p. 177. 
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Solonian constitution their chief function was the collection and dis- 
bursement of public funds for various purposes.' In an earlier period 
a considerable portion of these funds was devoted to the support of 
the navy. There is no indication that these officials had any judicial 
functions. The view of Meyer and some others that the naucraroi 
constituted the court of the Prytaneum mentioned in the amnesty 
law of Solon is quite untenable.? 

Solon’s institution of the Council of the Four Hundred must have 
resulted in restricting very materially the administrative functions of 
the naucraroi. Under Cleisthenes they were abolished, and demes be- 
came the centers of local self-government.? The demes were not new 
divisions; they were simply the village communities characteristic of 
an agricultural country. When Pisistratus wished to keep the people on 
the farms as much as possible to prevent their interfering with his con- 
trol of the government, he appointed judges to go on circuit through- 
out the demes. Had there been any local machinery for administering 
justice Pisistratus would in all probability have modified it to suit 
his purpose rather than resort to a new constitutional device. The im- 
plication of his action is that under the normal Solonian practice the 
country people came to Athens for litigation. Cleisthenes instituted 
demarchs and reorganized the country by grouping the demes into 
thirty divisions called “‘trittyes.” In 453-452 the rural justices were 
restored. Their number—thirty—at once suggests some connection 
with the trittyes. It may very well be that one judge was associated 
with the demes of a particular trittys. It is highly probable that, like 
their predecessors under Pisistratus, they acted as arbitrators as well 
as judges.‘ It seems likely that the restoration of this board was due 
not to a demand from the demes for greater facilities for litigation, 
but rather to the exigencies of the situation in the city.5 After the 
overthrow of the Thirty the board was increased to Forty, four for 


! Aritotle Constitution of Athens viii. 3, with Sandys’ notes. 


2 Plutarch Solon 19; Andocides i. 78. For a full discussion of the amnesty law see 
Gertrude Smith, ‘‘The Prytaneum in the Athenian Amnesty Law,”’ Classical Philology, 
XVI, 345 ff. 


3 Aristotle op. cit. xxiii. 5. 


‘Cf. Bonner, Classical Philology, XI, 191 ff.; XIX, 359 ff. 


5 For the reasons for the appointment of the thirty rural justices cf. De Sanctis, 
Storia della Repubblica Ateniese, p. 136. 
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each tribe. They ceased to go on circuit. It is not known why they 
were withdrawn from the demes. One can only surmise that the de- 
cline of agriculture as a result of the devastation of the war and the 
decrease in the rural population may have been factors in the situa- 
tion, as well as the tendencies of the restored democracy to favor the 
city rather than the rural population. 

Citizenship depended upon registration in a deme roll.' Citizens 
by birth were registered by their fathers in the presence of the deme 
assembly. Full opportunity for offering objections to the admission 
of the candidate was afforded. Naturalized citizens chose their own 
demes. A man’s right to citizenship could always be tested in court 
by anyone by means of a ypad? fevias. Occasionally thoroughgoing 
revisions of the lists of citizens were made by the deme assemblies. 
The proceeding was known as a d:aynduors. Haussoullier? maintains 
that these sessions were not judicial. This view is not quite correct. 
It is true that no set time was allowed to accusers and defendants as in 
a court of law. But anyone might address the assembly on behalf of 
himself or another, and all members were sworn and voted secretly 
by ballot. These characteristic features of a trial clearly distinguish 
the duaynduors from the regular meetings of the deme assembly. Any- 
one whose name was stricken from the deme roll of citizens could ap- 
peal to a heliastic court. If the appeal was rejected the appellant was 
liable to be sold as a slave. 

The elaborate Athenian system of auditing public accounts was 
reproduced with modifications in the demes. In an inscription from 
the deme of Myrrhinus detailed provisions for the official audit are 
found. Even the wording of the oaths administered to the three classes 
of officials constituting the auditing committee are given. The auditor 
(e¥@vvos) and the accountant (Aoy.orys), assisted by the synegoroi, 
guardians of the public interest, went over the documents in each 
case in the presence of the assembled demesmen. The verdict of this 
commission under the chairmanship of the auditor was not valid un- 
less approved by ten demesmen elected by the deme assembly and 
sworn by the demarch.° 

It is commonly believed that the synegoroi and the ten were iden- 

1 Haussoulier, La Vie municipale en Attique, p. 13. 2 Ibid., p. 44. 

3 CIA, II, 578; Haussoulier, op. cit., pp. 80 ff. 
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tical, partly because the synegoroi at Athens numbered ten and partly 
because in the oath of the synegoroi there is a reference to voting 
which is otherwise hard to explain. But the argument drawn from 
similarity of number is neutralized by the dissimilarity in the methods 
of selection, lot in Athens, vote in the deme. And the vote of the 
synegoroi is not really difficult to understand. Indeed, it is only nat- 
ural that a group of advisers such as the synegoroi were should resort 
to a ballot to determine the prevailing opinion. This is what the 
Athenian synegoroi seem to have done. 

The most interesting and instructive feature of the proceeding is 
the provision for an immediate appeal to the assembled demesmen 
under oath provided there are thirty in attendance. For the deme of 
Myrrhinus thirty constituted a quorum, just as for certain functions 
six thousand consisted a quorum of the ecclesia. Szanto’s' view that 
if only a quorum were present the vote must be unanimous is not 
supported either by the wording of the document or by the analogy 
of Athenian practice. It is specifically stated in the document that a 
majority of the ten was required to reverse the verdict of the auditor. 
If a unanimous vote of a quorum in the assembly was required to 
reverse the verdict of the ten, such an unusual requirement would 
surely have been mentioned. Apparently the entire proceeding in con- 
nection with the audits took place in the presence and hearing of the 
assembly, so that the various votes could be taken without delay if 
a quorum was present; otherwise an adjournment would be neces- 
sary. Appeals were discouraged by an addition of 50 per cent to the 
fine in case of failure. In another fourth-century document? provi- 
sion is made for the arbitration of disputes between the deme of 
Aexone and the lessees of public lands or farmers of public revenues 
who are in arrears, which otherwise would go to the heliastic courts. 
An agreement confirmed by oaths and pledges to abide by the arbitral 
award and not to have recourse to litigation was required. The de- 
march, aided by advocates (avvéixor), presents the case against the 
lessees alleged to be in arrears. A curious situation arises; the deme 
is at once party and judge. But the submission of the case to arbitra- 
tion is voluntary. 


1 Untersuchungen tiber das attische Birgerrecht, p. 36. 


2 Haussoulier, op. cit., p. 87. 
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The demarch had no real judicial functions. But just as Athenian 
magistrates presided over meetings of the dikasteries, so the demarch 
presided over the judicial proceedings of the assembly and adminis- 
tered the oath. But this is not significant because he presided over 
all meetings of the assembly. Like all Athenian executive officers, he 
had the right to inflict fines upon demesmen who obstructed him in 
the performance of his duties.! This right, which the Romans called 
coercitio, is analogous to the right of the modern judge to inflict pun- 
ishment for contempt of court. As chief magistrate the demarch rep- 
resented the muncipality in all legal proceedings in which it was a 
party. Thus when a rejected citizen appealed to a heliastic court 
against the vote of the assembly in the revision of the roll of citizens, 
the demarch assisted by five chosen advocates opposed the appeal. 

An extant inscription? shows that advocates were granted special 
honors as a recognition of their services to the deme. No doubt, like 
the city advocates, they received pay as well. 

There has been considerable difference of opinion both in ancient 
and modern times as to the nature of the intervention of the demarch 
in the process of seizing the property of debtors and condemned crim- 
inals. Outside of the lexicographers and scholiasts only two passages 
refer to the subject. In the sentence of death and confiscation of prop- 
erty passed upon Antiphon and Archeptolemus in 410 B.c., the de- 
marchs of their respective demes were directed to identify the proper- 
ty involved. This document quoted by Pseudo-Plutarch* goes back 
to Craterus’ collection. In the Clouds of Aristophanes‘ the old man 
Strepsiades complains to his son that he has lost some suits and is 
being threatened with seizure of his goods and chattels in pledge for 
interest. In answer to his son’s query as to why he is tossing about 
on his bed he replies, daxver we Snuapxds Tis Ex THY oTpwuaTwr. The 
plain implication is that as a result of his failure to pay his creditors 
he expects visits of the demarch of Cicynna. 

The réle of the demarch under the circumstances set forth in these 
passages is not entirely clear. According to the lexicographers® and 
the scholiast on Aristophanes, Clouds 35, the demarch not only kept 


1 Schoeffer, art. ‘‘Demarchoi’’ in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encycl., IV, 2708. 
2 CIA, II, 581. 4 Op. cit. 33 ff. 


3 Vita Antiphontis 24. 5 Suidas and Harpocration, s.v. 
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a register of the real estate in his deme but recorded pledges of prop- 
erty to secure payment of money owed. As to the register of real es- 
tate there can be little doubt that the lexicographers are right.! But 
there is not sufficient evidence to warrant the belief that the demarch 
registered chattel mortgages. It is, however, clear that in some fashion 
the demarch intervened in the seizure of goods to satisfy a judgment. 
But in view of the fact that we have in a speech attributed to Demos- 
thenes? a very detailed account of the seizure of the chattels of a 
judgment debtor and the murder of a female servant without any 
mention of a demarch, it seems likely that all the demarch could be 
required to do was to assist creditors by pointing out the habitation 
and property of the debtor whose goods and chattels were évéxupa. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1Thalheim, Lehrbuch der griechischen Rechtsalterthiimer, p. 57, n. 1, accepts the 
statements of the lexicographers. Lipsius doubts the existence of real estate registers 
in the office of the demarch (Das attische Recht, p. 302, n. 12), but thinks that it was 
usual (iblich) for the demarch to accompany men making seizures (ibid., p. 905). 


2 xlvii. 53 ff. 











THE PETITION OF A STATE FARMER 
IN ROMAN EGYPT 


By Cuinton W. KEYES 
CotumBiA Papyrus, Inv. No. 6 3 A.D. 
Complete, 1 Ft. 13 <3? In. 


HIS papyrus contains a rather interesting petition addressed to 
Te: Baowdtxds Ypaymareds of the division of Themistes by Marsi- 

souchos, a Theadelphian farmer of government land, who asks 
for protection from a local official. Marsisouchos complains of being ar- 
rested and imprisoned at the orders of Soterichos, a clerk in the office of 
the kwuoypauuare’s of Theadelphia, and thereby (and perhaps in other 
ways) impeded in his cultivation of the government land. He states 
that his arrest was due to ‘‘some matter [of which he appears to affect 
ignorance] connected with the accounts,” but says in his own defense 
that he “owes absolutely nothing.” These statements, together with 
the fact that he accuses Soterichos of retaining his receipt for \aoypadia 
for six years, make it probable that the charge was delinquency in his 
poll-tax payments. He states that he had to give security (evidently 
to the amount of the alleged delinquency) in order to be released, and 
then says, as if recounting an additional fact, that ‘“Soterichos himself 
took away his himation.”’ Nevertheless it does not seem unlikely that 
the himation was part, at least, of the security required of him.? 

If the petitioner’s statement that he owed nothing (to the govern- 
ment) is correct, the arrest may have been due simply to some in- 
accuracy in the tax accounts. But it also seems possible that the 
charge of tax delinquency was trumped up against him to conceal 
the fact that he was actually being imprisoned to force the payment 
of a private debt, or for some other personal reason.’ 


1 These petitions were commonly written on narrow strips of papyrus such as this; 
they seem often to have been pasted together laterally to form a roll (réuos cvyKod- 
Anowos) for filing. 


2 Cf. B.G.U., II, 515, ll. 11-20: &vexa obv ris Nouris dpraBns was, Euod é[v] aypa 
bvros, ére[e]oqOav rH oli]xia wou of mpaxropes TH[v olitixav . . . . [klat agnpralcar] 7d 
tijs [un]rpés wou iwa[rioly. . . . . 


3 Mitteis, Chrestomathie, 102; cf. 100 and 101, and Mitteis, Grundzuege, p. 44. 
[CuassicaL Paitoxocy, XXIII, January, 1928] 25 
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Curnton W. Keyes 


TEXT 


"AokAnmiadne Baoidrkar 
yeappare|[?] 
mapa Mapo.colxou tod Map- 


-peiou[s| rv ad Oeade< dr) Geials | 


THs Oeuiorou pepidos dnyo- 
-ciov yewpyov. Tau éverrar- 


-Tu Ay (érer) Kaioapos éxxexwpn- 


-pwat b1[d] vedep&ros tod 
TBovynous dnuociou ye- 
-wpyov Tas év THt OvOmaTe 
avTov Tepl THY KwunV dn- 
-yogias yijs apovpa(s) KA, av 
Kal avTiAaBouevos Kal xw- 
-patioas Kal ad mépous ALp- 
-((>>vacas TavTas THs eis TO 
avTé (Eros) Kataoropas, Tivi 
TOTE TOV NOYwY Lwrnpixo(s) 
ypappareds TOU THs Kw- 

-uns Kwpulo}ypa(upa)réws, da- 
-Tepapevos TOY TPAKTO- 

-pa kal Tov pudakirny eis 

Ta edady, dvéoTacay pE 

Kal Tapédwkap els Tov 

Tov Lwrnpixou NOvor, a- 
-Ths yndév you dpeid{o)v- 
-Tos, Kal ov mporepoy ameXv- 
-Onv i un peB’ ixavod. 6 

5’ abros Lwrnpixos amrn- 
-véykaTd wou iwatiov Kal é- 
-veTrod.oév me €V TOLS KATA 
THY KaTaoTopay av <y>Ewp- 
-yar Snuolaliwv éadwr, 

TOU Katpod émiyorTos, wa- 

-T€ BAaBos por ovK dNLYoV é€- 
-rakdovbiv. émi otv 6 Lwrnpi- 
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-xos Ext wou Tap’ éarads obp- 

-Bodrov Naoypadeias Erwv Ef, 

a&iau ovvTagar Kataorhoar 

Tov LwrTnpixov éri oe, SWS 

5[tlacrodds AGBne awéxecOai 40 

Hou, éravayKkacOje dé 

amodovvai pou & Exe pou, 

iva undev tov Snuoai- 

-wy bu aréone. 

_ Evrixer 45 

(‘Erous) Ay Kaicap[o]s addu IT 


TRANSLATION 


To Asklepiades, royal secretary, from Marsisouchos, son of 
Marreios, an inhabitant of Theadelphia in the division of Themistes, a 
state farmer. 

In the present thirty-third year of Caesar I had handed over to 
me by Pnepheros, son of Tithougeis, a state farmer, the twenty-four 
arurae of state land near the village which are in his name. After I 
had begun work on these fields, done the diking, and partially irri- 
gated them for the same year’s sowing, because of some matter 
connected with the accounts, Soterichos, secretary of the village- 
secretary of the village, sent the tax collector and the policeman to the 
land; they arrested me and imprisoned me on the basis of Soterichos’ 
account, though I owed absolutely nothing, and I was not released 
until I had given security. Also Soterichos himself took away my 
cloak, and hindered me in the work connected with the sowing of the 
state land which I am farming, though the season was becoming late; 
as a result I suffered no small damage. Since therefore Soterichos holds 
in his possession my receipt for poll-tax for six years, I beg you to 
direct that Soterichos be brought before you, that he may receive 
official orders to let me alone, and may be compelled to give back 
those things which he has from me, to the end that the public property 
may suffer no damage. 

Farewell. 

THIRTY-THIRD YEAR OF CAESAR, PHAOPHI 13 








5-6. 
11-12. 


18-19. 





Curnton W. Keyes 


COMMENTARY 


Asklepiades seems not to have been known heretofore as royal 
secretary in the division of Themistes. We find an Asklepiades 
acting as Baoxds ypaupareds in the division of Polemon in 
11 a.p., and an Asklepiades holding the same office in the 
division of Heraclides in 14/15 a.p.' Though the name is a 
very common one, it is possible that all these references are 
to the same man, who would then have held this office in the 
three divisions successively, since it now seems clear that in 
this period each division had its own strategus and royal 
secretary.” 

The term dnudovos yewpyéds is found as early as 19 B.c.5 

This appears to be the first example of the use of the term 
dnuogia yj before the second century. The fact that this ex- 
pression was used as early as 3 a.p. should be of some assist- 
ance in determining its exact meaning.‘ Cf. the notes on lines 
5-6 and 32. 

Secretaries of the xwuoypayupareis are mentioned in several 
published documents.® 


20-21. rpaxropa. If, as suggested above, Soterichos was charged with 


22. 


27. 
31-32. 


delinquency in the payment of his poll-tax, the mpaxrwp 
dpyuptxav must be referred to (cf. n. 2 above). 

avéoracayv is quite clear; dréo7acay must have been intended. 
mapédwxav. Cf. Mitteis, Chrestomathie, 100, lines 11 and 14-15; 
102, line 1. Doubtless the petitioner was imprisoned in the 
™pakTope.ov. 

i. Read éi. 

Since Marsisouchos calls himself dnudovos yewpyés (ll. 5-6), it 
would seem that he must have leased land directly from the 
government, in addition to the twenty-four arurae which 
Pnepheros had sublet to him. 


1V. Martin, “Strataéges et Basilicogrammates du Nome Arsinoite,’’ Archiv f. Pap., 
VI, 163 and 172; F. Paulus, Prosopographie der Beamten des ’Apowvoirns Noywds (Diss.; 
Leipzig, 1914), pp. 188-89. 


2 P, Rylands, II, 118. 3 P. Grenfell, I, 45; cf. 46. 
4 See the discussion and references in Wilcken, Grundzuege, pp. 288 ff. 
5 See F. Oertel, Die Liturgie, p. 159. 
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32. The term dnydora 4547 is found in a document of about 10 B.c.' 

33. éxivyovros. Read éreiyorros. 

34-35. draxdovbiv. Read éraxodovbeiv.? 

35. éri. Read éei. 

36. éxt. Read exe. 

36. éaraéu. Read éavrd:. This spelling is also found in P. Rylands, 
II, 141, line 17 and 143, line 12. 

36-37. aipBorov. The reference is evidently to a single sheet on 
which receipts for poll-tax for six years were written.’ 

43-44. This clause seems quite appropriate here since the petitioner 
is complaining of interference with his cultivation of govern- 
ment land. But in P. Rylands, II, 141, lines 24-25, we find 
the same formula used by a state farmer in a complaint of 
personal injury which has nothing to do with his work on the 
land. Evidently a dnyudc0s yewpyds felt justified in claiming 
that his own personal welfare was of importance to the state. 

46. Oct. 11, 3 a.v. 


CotumBi1a UNIVERSITY 


1P, Lond., II, 354 (p. 164), 1. 4. 
2 Cf. P. Rylands, II, 126, ll. 19-20: & ob BAGBos por ExnxdolO(noev) obk dALyor. 


3 Cf. E. Rabel, P. Basel 3 (Abhandl. d. k. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Goettingen, phil. hist. Kl., 
Neue Folge, XVI [1917], Abhandl. 3). 





THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN THE 
SECOND ATHENIAN CONFEDERACY 


By H. G. Ropertson 


A HE history of the second Athenian Confederacy furnishes an 
example of an interesting but somewhat abortive attempt on 
the part of certain Greek states to work out a federal system of 

government. The new league, whose inauguration was proclaimed by 
the Aristoteles decree (CIA, II, 17), gave fair promise of effective co- 
operation upon a just and liberal basis. A repetition of the errors and 
injustices which marred the history of the Delian Confederacy of the 
fifth century might justly be apprehended by the allies, but Athens, 
recognizing this, gave explicit guaranties that the obnoxious features 
were to be avoided. With their previous experience to guide them, 
the federating states might confidently expect a scheme of govern- 
ment to be worked out which would effectually preserve their local 
autonomy. 

Our sources of information regarding the constitution of the con- 
federacy are unfortunately somewhat meager. The general account 
of Diodorus (xv. 28) is supplemented by the evidence of several in- 
scriptions, notably the Aristoteles decree, but these leave many im- 
portant questions undecided, and barely touch upon others in a man- 
ner which leaves room for endless debate. Hence any review of the 
evidence must recognize the uncertain import of some of the state- 
ments of the authorities. 

In considering the arrangements for the administration of justice, 
we may follow the twofold classification of cases which obtained under 
the Athenian Empire and note any differences and resemblances.! 

In the absence of any direct evidence regarding the settlement of 
commercial cases, it may be assumed with some confidence that the 
system of “treaty cases” (dixa: dard cuuBdd\wv) remained in force and 
that reciprocity in the trial of these cases was the rule. This system 
had been followed in earlier times, notably under the first confederacy 


1 Cf. Robertson, The Administration of Justice in the Athenian Empire, ‘‘University 
of Toronto Studies,’’ 1924. 
(Cuasstcan Parwoioaey, XXIII, January, 1928] 30 
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and the Empire, and the evidence of De Halonneso 9-13 proves that it 
was followed at a time subsequent to the formation of the second con- 
federacy.! In view of the liberality and fairness of this system, there 
is every reason to suppose that it would be retained without substan- 
tial change, 

Very different were the arrangements for the trial of political and 
criminal cases under the Athenian Empire, most of the important 
cases being tried at Athens either in the first instance or on appeal. 
Hence it is not surprising to find evidence of an attempt to establish a 
more satisfactory system in 378 B.c. By the terms of the Aristoteles 
decree it was enacted that if anyone should attempt to bring about the 
annulment of any of the provisions of the decree, he should suffer loss 
of civil rights and confiscation of property, and that he should be 
tried by the Athenians and the allies (xpivéoOw év ’APnvatots kal rots 
ovppdxots) for seeking to subvert the alliance. The implications of this 
provision have been disputed by commentators. Lenz,’ Usteri,® and 
Marshall‘ believe that the creation of a federal court, composed of 
Athenian and allied representatives, is contemplated.’ On the other 
hand Lipsius*® holds that there is no evidence of the existence of a joint 
court and that the jurisdiction of the allies was probably confined to 
offenders in their own territory. This view has been adopted by 
Hicks and Hill,’ and it appears to be the more probable from several 
considerations. 

Marshall bases his argument on the wording of the decree; from 
the fact that the preposition év is not repeated in the phrase quoted 
above, he argues that a joint court must be referred to. But it is very 
doubtful whether such precision can be expected from the framers of 
Athenian decrees; in CIA, IV (1), 27A, for example, there appears to 
be a similar omission of a second proposition (rpocdiw mpds Bovdjy Kal 
djuov). 

1Cf. Lipsius, Ait. Recht, p. 975. 

2 Das Synedrion der Bundesgenossen im zweiten athenischen Bunde, p. 10. 

3 Aechtung und Verbannung, p. 91. 

4 The Second Athenian Confederacy, p. 35. 


5 Cf. also Busolt, Der zweite athenische Bund, p. 734; Meyer, Geschichte d. Altertums, 
V, 382; Cary, Cambridge Ancient History, VI, 73. 


6 Leipz. Berichte (1898), pp. 154 ff.; Att. Recht. p. 975. 
™ Greek Historical Inscriptions, p. 197. 
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Further, Athens was not represented in the Council of the League 
but exercised control jointly with that body,’ and it would be most 
natural to assume that this principle of dual authority was followed in 
all administrative and judicial arrangements. If the supposed court 
possessed jurisdiction in all cases of offenses against the laws of the 
League, its existence might appear less improbable, but if its function 
was merely to deal with attempts to annul the provisions of the 
Aristoteles decree,? it is difficult to assume that an exception to the 
general principle of dual authority was made in this one instance. 
If the institution of a special court for this one express purpose was 
contemplated by the framer of this decree, it is at least surprising that 
no mention is made of the constitution of the court. 

It would appear, then, that the accused would be tried either by 
the Athenians or by the allies and if convicted would then be deemed 
to have been condemned by both. Kpivw may perhaps be used here in 
the same sense as xaraxpivw.® 

Other less likely possibilities are that the accused might be tried 
by the allies with the right of appeal to Athens, or that he might be 
tried by both acting separately. This latter procedure would appear 
to be cumbersome and uncertain, but it would be quite analogous to 
the arrangements made for the decision of questions of war and peace, 
which were passed upon by the Athenians and the allies acting 
separately.‘ 

The whole question is full of difficulties. What, for example, are 
we to make of the fact that the stipulations in the first part of the 
Aristoteles decree contain no reference to judicial matters? The 
omission is surprising in view of statements to the effect that the 
judicial control exercised by Athens in the time of the Empire had 
been one of the chief causes of complaint.’ The matter may have been 
overlooked or perhaps purposely avoided because of the awkward 
questions which it would raise. One point, however, is fairly clear. 
The absence of any explicit guaranties would make it much easier for 
Athens to make such encroachments upon the autonomy of the allies 
in judicial matters as are seen in the case of Ceos. 

1 Diodorus xv. 28; cf. Marshall, p. 22. 3 Cf. Demosthenes, 143. 16. 


2 Cf. Marshall, p. 36. *Cf. CIA, IV (2), 49B. 
5 Cf. Thucydides i. 77; Hesychius, 47d cvpBddwr. 
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After an unsuccessful rebellion in 363-362 B.c. the island was 
brought under Athenian control and the leaders in the uprising were 
punished. It was further decreed that any person who claimed to be 
innocent should be tried év Kéw xai [év rH éxx]Anrox [wdJAe ’APHvyor. 
Another passage in the decree contains the form of an oath to be taken 
by the Ceans, which contains the provision: ras 5¢ dixas kal [ras ypadas 
tas kar’ ’A@nvaiwy roujoouat] macas éxxd\jrous [kara Tas cuvOjxas, 
éréca dv dow brép élxarov Spaxuas.! In a later decree imposing 
restrictions upon the export of ruddle from Ceos there occurs the 
provision: [elv]ac [5¢] cal peo ’AOnvate xal rat Pyvarte kal rar 
évdei[Eayri].2 With these passages we may compare the language of a 
very fragmentary decree of the same period referring to Naxos: éav dé 
bw} oupdépwrra .... Td duxaornprov rd "AOnvynor ... purobdy 5é Tots 
dixaorats .... év 5¢ ri éxxAnrw wapéxew Nagious .... AauBavovras ra 
Te mpuraveia.... évaryew dt ras épecipuous dixas. There can be little 
doubt that there was contemplated in these provisions a return to the 
system in force under the Athenian Empire providing for appeal to 
Athens in the more important criminal cases and in cases involving 
sums of more than one hundred drachmas.® 


The whole history of the league is very similar to that of the Delian 
confederacy. Although some attempt was made to avoid the unde- 
sirable features of the latter, Athens tended to encroach upon the 
autonomy of the allies, and it may have been only the weakness of the 
leading city which prevented the formation of a second empire. As 
it was, the new confederacy gradually dissolved, almost unnoticed by 
historians. 


Victoria CoLLEGE 


1CIA, IV (2), 54B. 2 Ibid., II, 546. 


3 Cf. Robertson, Administration of Justice in the Athenian Empire, p. 46; Lipsius, 
Att. Recht, pp. 976-77. 





STUDIES IN GREEK NOUN-FORMATION 
Based in part upon material collected by the late A. W. Stratton! 


By Guy Ricuarp VowLEs 


DENTAL TERMINATIONS V 
WorDs IN -ots AND -rT1ts? 


HE Greek nouns in -ots and -ris are based upon the IE suffix 
| -ti-, forming verbal abstracts (nouns of action) and also to 
a limited extent agent nouns (cf. Brugmann, Grd., II, 1, 

428 ff., 610 ff.). 

Von Bahder (Verbalabstrakta, p. 77) and Wilmanns (Deutsche 
Gram., II, 328, § 254, 2) call attention to the fact that there are traces 
in Gothic of a tendency to use the -tu- suffix in simplices and the -t7- 
suffix in compounds, as kustus, wahstus, as opposed to ga-kusts and 
us-wahsts. J. Wackernagel (Ber. Berl. Akad. [1918], pp. 380 ff.) points 
out that this is an IE phenomenon, as illustrated by Av. jydtu- (‘life’) 
beside a-jydati-, daraz6-jydti-, etc. Similarly, Vedic vastu-, aktu-, beside 
vy-usti- and vy-akti, although Wackernagel concedes that the Vedic 
examples are less significant because vi- is a verbal prefix. Further- 
more, gerunds in -ivd are restricted to simple roots or roots with a(n)- 
privative, and infinitives in -tu- and gerundives in -favya- are com- 
pounded only with verbal prefixes. Likewise in Greek -rv- is restricted 
to simplices in Homer, and otherwise to simplices and forms with 
a(v)- privative, whereas -ris and -o.s appear in such old compounds 
as yowadris ‘olvoxén, érvnpvors (‘soup ladle’), olvnpvors (‘vessel for 
drawing wine’), @unpvors (‘soup ladle’) (the latter three with composi- 
tion lengthening), raXiwékis, and &vrnats. 

Meillet goes farther, holding that the normal use of -é/- in nouns 
of action in IE is in the second term of compounds, and that such 
simplices as Vedic ¢asti-, ksiti-, and classical grusti are abstracted from 


1 Cf. Introductory Note, Class. Phil., V, 323 ff. 


2? The word-list, with over 5,000 entries, is too long for a journal article and could 
be printed only at great expense. It is available for reference in three typewritten copies 
in the University of Chicago Libraries. 

(Cuassicat Pamworoey, XXIII, January, 1928] 34 
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compounds. But in Greek the old distinction was abolished and the 
type underwent a new and very extensive development (BSL, XXV, 
128 ff.). 

A conspicuous phase of this development is the use of -ovs in 
Greek in the formation of abstracts from denominative verbs. We 
find no such abstracts in Homer,! but in the later language one of the 
most characteristic uses of -ovs is in the formation of abstracts from 
denominatives of every type. 

The principal function of -ti-, the formation of feminine abstract 
nouns, was already clearly apparent in Vedic. Lindner (Altindische 
Nominalbildung, pp. 76 ff.) lists 126 such feminines, nearly all ab- 
stracts, and in addition 20 masculine adjectives and agent nouns, a 
type almost lost in Greek. The total number of recorded -¢i- nouns 
in Sanskrit is 250 (Whitney, Skt. Gram., § 1157). The extent of the 
use of the -ti- suffix in Iranian may be seen from Bartholomae’s con- 
venient list in his Altiranisches Wtb., pp. 1966 ff. The total number of 
words in -ti-, excluding 172 compounds, is 182. From this number 
should be deducted @akatay-, now no longer regarded as belonging to 
this category, and to it should be added O. Pers. pasti- (NR, b, 43; 
ef. Wackernagel, Gétt. Nachr. [1914], p. 38). 

In Latin (Lindsay, Lat. Language, pp. 340 ff.) there are very few 
nouns in which the -7- suffix has been retained in its original form, as 
vestis, vectis, vitis. The fact that phonetic changes, as in Germanic also, 
tended to obscure the distinctive -ti- suffix (cf. messis, classis, fors, 
mors, mens) is probably responsible for the development of the ex- 
tension of -ti- by a nasal suffix, yielding -ti6, -tidnis, which then be- 
came the productive type of verbal abstract. Gradenwitz (Laterculi 
vocum Latinarum, pp. 377 ff.) lists 2,936 nouns in -tid. To this suffix 
the Romance languages have fallen heir, and it has a wide use in the 
Romance element of English. 

There is a similar extension in Celtic (Pedersen, Vgl. Gram. der 
kelt. Sprachen, II, § 392) and Armenian (Pedersen, KZ, XX XVIII, 
220), and the Latin -dtid was borrowed in Celtic (Pedersen, Vgl. 
Gram., II, § 392) -ti- has also been preserved to a limited extent in 
both Celtic (ibid., § 383) and Armenian (Pedersen, KZ, X XXVIII, 
218). 


4 Schwyszer, IF, XXX, 436; Eichhorn, De Graec. linguae nominibus, p. 13; Wacker- 
nagel, Ber. Berl. Akad. (1918), p. 384. 
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In Lithuanian (Leskien, Bildung der Nomina im Lit., pp. 545 ff.) 
many feminine nouns in -ti-s (gen. tés) have become masculines in 
-ti-s (gen. -czo), and the matter is further complicated by the tendency 
of -ti-s feminines to go over to the é- declension. Leskien lists (pp. 
546-77) some 160 nouns in -t/-, -sti-, -szti-, -eti-, -uti-, -esti-, and -asti-, 
principally feminine, but with some masculines and some of uncertain 
gender. The distinctive function of the -t- suffix in verbal abstracts 
_ is thus somewhat obscured in Lithuanian, and it has been displaced 
by -ima-s (Leskien, p. 429) as the universal verbal abstract suffix. 

In the Slavic languages, in which there is the same confusion as to 
gender, the suffix has been even less productive than in Lithuanian; 
it has been displaced as a living verbal abstract in Old Bulgarian by 
~ije, Russ. -ie. But the -ti- suffix has become productive in the 
Slavic languages in the formation of abstracts from adjectives in the 
form -ost’, -est’ (Leskien, Gram. d. Altbulg., p. 85), Russ. -ost’, Bohem. 
-ost’, Pol. -os’c’, Serb. -ést. There are a few similar abstracts from ad- 
jectives in Lithuanian (Leskien, Bildung der Nomina im Lit., p. 580) 
in -esti- and -asti-, the latter being borrowed from Slavic. 

As in Latin, so in the Germanic languages, -ti-, as a distinctively 
feminine abstract suffix, was smothered by phonetic changes. The 
vowel was lost, and ¢ appeared as t, b, d, or s. Von Bahder (Verbal- 
abstrakta in d. germ. Sprachen, pp. 63 ff.) lists slightly over 100 
feminine abstracts from IE -ti- in the various Germanic languages. 
The Germanic words have not in general undergone the confusion in 
gender that we find in Balto-Slavic, but von Bahder finds about 
twenty words which are masculine in some dialect, and four neuter. 
All are feminine in at least one dialect. After the submergence of -ti- 
as a distinctive suffix, the Germanic languages made greater use of 
other abstract suffixes such as Eng. -ing, Ger. -ung. 

The -ti- suffix has thus developed the greatest productivity in 
Greek, where there are over five thousand nouns in -ovs and -rts, 
the vast majority of which are verbal abstracts in obvious relation 
to existing verbs. They constitute by far the most productive and dis- 
tinctive type of verbal abstracts. 

The precise phonetic conditions governing the change of 7 to 
before 1, the reasons why in certain classes of words the -7- is pre- 


1 Miklosich, Vgl. Gram. d. slav. Sprachen, II, 165 ff.; Meillet, L’Etymologie et le 
vocab. du Vieux Slave, pp. 276 ff.; Leskien, Gram. des Altbulgarischen, pp. 79 and 82. 
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served, in others changed to -ot-, while in still others there is a definite, 
dialectic distribution (didwrt, diéwor), remain obscure, except for the 
fact that -r:- does not change phonetically to -o.- when preceded by 
o, either original or from a dental (éo7t, riots). Neither the dis- 
cussion of Kretschmer (KZ, XXX, 565 ff.), which gives the best 
survey of the material, nor those of Goidanich and Brugmann (Ber. 
sachs. Ges. [1895], pp. 46 ff.) yielded a convincing formulation (cf. 
Solmsen, Rhein. Mus., LVIII, 616, and Buck, Class. Phil., II, 247). 

Examples of the dialectic interchange, West Gk. r= Att. o, which 
is regularly observed in certain well-known categories and occasion- 
ally also in words in -ovos, -cia (’Aptapirios, évrabrios, pirios, etc.), 
are rare and confined to words that are not felt as verbal abstracts. 
Thus Boeot. Etrpyris: Hom. Etrpnois is attested by Evrpéri-davros 
(IG, VII, 3647) and Ev’rperiéetes (BCH, XXVIII, 430). Thess. 
Kats = Kaos in Katiyvl[eros] (IG, IX, 2, 894). Delph. Xwrs (SEDI, 
2501, 26) may belong here, though it is of uncertain meaning, ety- 
mology, and declension, and &uzwris in Hdt. is a Doric form, perhaps 
Corinthian in origin (cf. Kretschmer, KZ, XXX, 527; Pasquali, 
Wackernagel Festschrift, pp. 326 ff.). A West Gk. wéris is to be in- 
ferred from Iloreddv, according to the etymology of Kretschmer 
(Glotta, I, 27). 

In the case of the suffix -ti- the retention of 7 is the exception. It 
is the form -ovs, regardless of how far this is due to normal phonetic 
change and how far to analogical extension (as is clearly the case in 
many such derivatives from verb stems ending in a dental), that is 
usual in all dialects. The nouns in -7is, which: will be discussed in 
detail later, are only about fifty in number, and of these over one-half 
are in -orts, several are not formed with the -#- suffix, and of the 
whole number, those in -oris included, there are only some half- 
dozen which are plain verbal abstracts of existing verbs. From the 
Greek point of view we have to do with a productive suffix -o-, 
forming verbal abstracts from every type of verb—from primary 
verbs and denominatives, from verb stems ending in any vowel or 
in any consonant. 

The use of nouns in -ois, whether from primary or from denomina- 
tive verbs, is mainly abstract. There is, to be sure, some tendency 
toward a development of concrete meanings such as might readily 
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grow out of the abstract meanings. This has taken place in over 
one hundred nouns, of which the following are typical :! 


Baars, ‘pedestal’ eloxvors, ‘an estuary’ 
bré6Baats, ‘pedestal’ éxBacpléwors, ‘steps for descending 
meptoraats, ‘colonnade’ from an altar’ 
Boboracts, ‘an ox-stall’ dcréwors, ‘the bones’ 
Géots, ‘deposit, earnest money’ mpocavaxedadalwars, ‘table of con- 
immageois, ‘starting-point in a race tents’ 

course’ dmrox\pakwors, ‘a flight of steps’ 
éxrpnots, ‘a hole’ cixwors ‘an ulcer resembling a ripe 
airnats, ‘food’ fig’ 
adevpdrnors, ‘a flour sieve, fine flour’ xoldwors, ‘a hollow, the belly’. 
&bupos = &bvpya, ‘a plaything’ xovdlAwors, ‘a knob, callous lump’ 
xpadors ‘an anchor with one hook’ érevtepwoets, ‘delicacies’ 
abvrédvois, ‘a leash for hounds’ ivavrwors, ‘a piece of timber’ 
Swphpvots, érvipvars, ‘soup ladle’ évrptxwoets, ‘eyelashes’ 
olvnpvois, ‘vessel for drawing wine’ amoornpiéts, ‘a fulcrum’ 
émixvors, ‘a beaker’ évrpufis, ‘a cosmetic’ 


Despite this limited tendency toward concrete meanings, the ab- 
stract use is more consistently maintained than in any of the other 
suffixes which are used to form verbal abstracts. This is shown in the 


not infrequent parallelism between nouns in -ovs and -ya, the former 
retaining in general the abstract meaning, while the latter are con- 
crete, as 


otdnors, ‘process of swelling’; oténua, ‘a tumor’ 

udOnors, ‘act of learning’; udOnua, ‘thing learned, lesson’ 

moinots, ‘a making, producing’; zoinua, ‘thing made, a written work’ 
kAlovs, ‘a bending’; xAiya, ‘slope of the ground, region, clime’ 

Wadors, ‘a twanging’; Yadua, ‘a tune played on a stringed instrument’ 
dipors, ‘a mixing, kneading’; dipua, ‘a mixture, filth’ 

mpéoBevors, ‘a being sent on an embassy’; ra mpeoBebuara, ‘the Embassy’ 
dérwors, ‘the forming of a gable, fastigotio’; dérwua, ‘a gable, fastigium’ 
pnkis, ‘a breaking’; p7yua, ‘a fracture, a rupture, a rent’ 

BrAefis, ‘the act of seeing’; BA€uma, ‘a look’; ra BAEupara, ‘the eyes’ 


With regard to the agent nouns in -t/-, Brugmann (Grd., II, 1,428) 
states that the abstract can through personification acquire the mean- 
ing of agent of the action, that is, that we have one suffix, generalized 
in two directions, as Skt. dhiti-, ‘shaking’ or ‘shaker.’ Cf. ¢asti-, 


1 In this and in subsequent lists of nouns quoted, the words are in ‘“‘reverse 
alphabetical order.” 
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‘praise’ or ‘praiser’ (Capeler, Skt. Dict., p. 542). On the other hand, 
Lindner (Altind. Nominalbildung, p. 76) assumes that there are two 
suffixes in -ti-, the abstract suffix, which in general gave -ovs in Greek, 
and an agent suffix, which was retained in some such words as pavris 
and papmris, beside kaupyapyis, ‘a measure of grain.’ Brugmann is 
certainly right in assuming a single suffix for the parent-speech. 
Whitney (Skt. Gram., § 1146) points out that there is hardly a suffix 
by which action nouns are formed which does not also make agent 
nouns or adjectives. But there is some truth in Lindner’s observation 
of a relation between form and use in Greek. The few agent nouns 
were not subject to the generalizing influence which established the 
-o.s forms in nearly all abstracts, and moreover the -ris was supported 
by the agent nouns in -rnp and -rns. There are virtually no agent 
nouns in -ovs, certainly none which reflect IE -ti- in this use. 6 BopBopo- 
tapaiis (Ar. Eq.), ‘mud-stirrer,’ is an artificial inversion of *rapaét- 
BdpBopos (Debrunner, Gr. Wortbildungslehre, p. 80). 

The dialect variants of -o.s, apart from the few cases of -ris 
(above, p. 37), are due to the loss or rhotacism of intervocalic o, as 
Cyp. émiorais, Arg. repicraiv, éuraiv, xphiv; and Eub. oirnpw. 

As the suffix -iz- is added directly to the weak grade of the root, we 
should expect it to carry the accent. But already in Vedic there is a 
decided tendency away from this position. In Lindner’s list (Altind. 
Nominalbild., pp. 76 ff.), of 73 uncompounded words, 29 have root 
accent; 1 word is accented on the reduplicated syllable; of the 31 
compounds with prepositions only 2 have suffix accent; of the 21 
words appearing in compounds, only 3 have suffix accent; that is, of 
126 feminine abstracts in -ii-, only 49 carry the accent on the suffix. 
In Sanskrit about 50 have suffix accent, against 60 with accent on the 
radical syllable and 140 of undetermined accent (Whitney, Skt. Gram., 
§ 1157). But in Greek the accent is invariably recessive. Such un- 
certain words as youvaidris and BovBfris may be left out of account. 
Although Greek tends to preserve the inherited weak grade of the 
root, we do have such words as pedous, pedis, and Ion. éxrevors, Arc. 
éoreors beside pbois, Pbéis, and riots. In -ovs words from denomina- 
tives the distinction in grade is of course lost sight of. 

The vast majority of compounds are prepositional. That is, they 
are in principle, and largely in fact, not true noun compounds, but 
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derivatives of verbal compounds.' There are many with two preposi- 
tions and a few with three, as cvvaroxardoracts, mpocvvaravryots. In 
general, in non-prepositional compounds, -oia tends to replace -sts, 
as dvabecia beside br60eo1s (Debrunner, Gr. Wortbildungslehre, § 145). 
But we do find a few non-prepositional compounds, some early, as 
érvnpvats, olynpvots, @unpvors (cf. above, p. 34), aiuaropdeBororaones, 
Boboraats (‘stall’), d5070inors, and more at later periods, as ayudaracts 
(‘traves’), turovvOeors (‘sort of vase or receptacle’), Aerroyéveois 
(‘parva genesis’), irmageous (‘starting-point of a race’), fevo-hdynats, 
TAn-TaOnaots, Kocworoinots, (‘adornment, arrangement’), bdp-abAnous 
(‘hydraulic organ’), yerot-rddvo1s, AnuWarddoors (‘receipts and pay- 
ments’ [?]), wro-xar-akéis, Onpddeéts (‘word hunter’), édémadks (‘de- 
fense-destroying’), uwaxp-oyrs (‘one having a long face’), etc. The 
number of such words is very small in comparison to the total number 
of words in -o.s. A considerable proportion of such compounds have 
lost their abstract meaning. The 67 compounds of wavris may be left 
out of account, as this word is not an abstract, but was probably 
from the first an agent noun. 

There are abstracts in -ovs from verb stems in a short vowel, raots, 
aiveois, KAiows, ddous, plots; a long vowel, Spac.s, Hynows, xptous, 
KwAvots, yvaous; a diphthong, dators, éxrevois, Gvorois, mavdars, pedors, 
&xovors; a liquid or a nasal, dipots, crddous, Pavars; a labial, réuyis; 
a guttural, dks; a dental, duepors, éois, Hows; or o, yedous. These 
types will be treated in detail in subsequent paragraphs. 

Derivatives of verb stems ending in a dental or ¢ would normally 
show -7is, but here too in the verbal abstracts, with the exception of 
Ajortis, wioris, warts, the -ovs is generalized. So in the derivatives 
of primary verbs, as jovs (jdouar), Yedors (Webdw), Séois (Léw, Lea-), 
oBéors (oBévvupt, oBeo-), -eors (€vvupi, Feo-), and notably in the numer- 
ous derivatives of verbs in -{w based upon dental stems, as oréyaats, 
Ynguors, etc. For their history the forms Arg. oréyacais, dXiacais, 
épuacots, Boeot. ayépacois, must be taken into account. The view 
that these represent the normal phonetic development, as was once 
held by Brugmann, and in a different form by Lagerkranz (Zur griech. 


1In the discussion and in word-lists it is nevertheless convenient to list all com- 
pounds as if compounds of nouns, and to distinguish between the total number of nouns 
in a given suffix and the number of nouns derived from distinct verbal stems (regardless 
of the number in each group), which are referred to as ‘‘basic nouns.” 
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Lautgeschichte, p. 120) is to be rejected; likewise the view that the oa 
is due to the aorist, as is still maintained by Bechtel (Griech. Dial., II, 
478) for Arg. oréyacous, though it is impossible for Boeot. ayépacats 
(cf. Buck, Class. Rev., XIX, 244). It is now generally agreed that 
-Tis was replaced by -ous after the analogy of the great mass of verbal 
abstracts. But as to the development in detail there are two possibili- 
ties. According to one view (Buck, loc. cit.; Brugmann, Grd., II, 
1, 436) forms like oréyaous, Yypiots, were formed after the analogy of 
dapa-ots, xri-ors, etc., while Arg. créyacats, etc., were later forms due to 
the analogy of oreyaorés, etc., and parallel to épyaorns, xriorns beside 
épyarns, xrirns. By another view (Fraenkel, Glotta, I, 280; Brugmann- 
Thumb, pp. 65, 239) one starts from a *oréyaoris, whence with ana- 
logical substitution of -o.s, créyacous, then oréyaois. That is, in all 
derivatives of stems ending in a dental or in o (for one would assume 
for these the same series, e.g., *féoris, *féoous, féous), the Attic o 
would represent an earlier oo. In this case it is surprising that ex- 
amples like Arg. oréyagats are so few, since the majority of the dialects 
retain original oo=Att. o (éocecOa, dat. plur. -eoou, etc.). For ex- 
ample, for Att. &xeows, which is parallel in formation to féors, TéXeots, 
etc., one finds in Delphian also &xeots (SGDI, 2502, 62), not *axeoats, 
although the same inscription has regularly dat. plur. -eoor.. Yet it is . 
true that examples of the type oréyaois are too infrequent in the 
dialects (partly owing to the frequent substitution of the guttural 
type in -és) to furnish conclusive evidence. Homeric examples, 
which might supply evidence by the presence or absence of oa beside 
o, are also lacking. For véueots, once dat. sing. veuéoor (cf. Schulze, 
Quaest. Ep., p. 434), is not clearly a case in point. 


NOUNS IN -dots AND -aous! 


Most of the nouns in -aovs are derived from verbs in -4fw. In 
a consideration of the -ovs suffix, the question as to whether a particu- 
lar verb is from an actual dental stem or from an extension of this 
type is not important. The -.4{w verbs may in this connection be 


1In the following and in the word-list we give -aots for the numerous words occur- 
ring only in prose, where itis obvious from the derivation or indicated by the use of 
the word, e.g., -laovs in words denoting physical ailments, even if a verb in -téw is 
lacking (see below). But there are several words in which one may be in doubt as 
between -iaovs and -laous. 
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grouped with the-af{w forms. Including 26 nouns in -iaos from -14fw, 
there are about 75 basic nouns in -aovs from -4{w verbs. In the case 
of dp7afw, future and aorist in £ appear in Homer, but d&pzaots agrees 
with the Attic forms in o. For Dor. oréyaéis, etc., see under -éis. 
For Arg. oréyacats, etc., see above, page 41. dudiacts (-4fw) is a late 
form for dudieois (-éfw, -évvupt). 

The majority of -ao.s nouns not derived from -4{w verbs belong to 
two groups: (1) those in which -o.s is added directly to the weak 
grade of a monosyllabic root, and (2) those in which it is added to the 
weak grade of a dissyllabic root. 

In the following, a is from n: Baors (Baivw), ciupbacrs (Pare, 
épbaca), raors (reivw, rérapar), and daars (daivw); probably also in 
dovs (cf. Boisacq), and in xaous, though this is a case apart, not formed 
with suffix -ti-, according to the current derivation (Kretschmer, 
(Glotta, II, 207 ff.). In others a=o, weak grade of a monosyllabic — 
root in @ or @, as ordous (ordw, éoraca; cf. Goth. spédiza), ordars 
(tornut, torapar), daors (dnl); to this group belongs éyxraovs in the 
various dialects, with a as the weak grade of 7 in Att.-Ion. éyxrnous 
(Buck, Grk. Dial., § 49, 5; Bechtel, Griech. Dial., I, 167, who 
also cites Par. Kraous, JG, XII, 5, 135, 12), unless this is a late blend 
of Att. éyxrnow with native éumwaois (Ehrlich, Zur idg. Sprach- 
geschichte [1910], pp. 53 ff.; Meillet, BSZ, XVI, 287; XXV, 135) 
Delph. xaraWaots, ‘scraping’ (BCH, XXIII, 565, 16), to Att. xarayir, 
is quoted by Bechtel (Gr. Dial., I, 167) as a similar case, but here the 
root is Ya- (cf. Dor. Yados) and the form may be xardyaors. The fol- 
lowing are from roots ending in a dental, or at least from verbs whose 
forms point to a root ending in a dental or o (cf. Debrunner, JF, 
XXII, 216 ff.): krdous (kAdw, Exraoa; cf. kAdbos, KAadapés, Lat. clades), 
rao (draw, praca, répracuer), Odors (PAdw, OrXdoow, daca, 
O\aords), TAGs (TWAdCOW, Erraca, TAaGTOs), Bpdots (Bpacow, EBpaca, 
Bpaorés), tapadacues (Addcow, jpaca; cf. eloapacuara). 

There are about a dozen nouns in which -ots is added to the weak 
grade of a dissyllabic base, as &yaows (Gyapa), radaors (ErAnv, é7a- 
Aaa), Eaats (kaw, EXabvw, Hraca), yéAacts (-dw, éy€\aca), Kpéuacis 
(-avvumt, éxpéuaca), Sdpacts, oxédacis, wé\aots, dSbvacis, -Képacis, 
-réraots; similarly éidagts (-doxouat, -4oouar, Hom. imperative 776; 
ef. Brugmann, Grd., II, 3, 1, 361). By analogy of these came the late 
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éréupaots, ‘inspection’ (Galen), atuaoits (Thes.), while dyeivacis, 
‘mint’ (E. M.), is wholly obscure. 

Nearly all the forms in -aovs are from general Gk. a, Att. a after e, 
t, p. There are two with €: Oéacis (edouar) and véaois (vedw). We 
do not find *#énovs or *vénats in Ionic, but cf. Ion. Génua. In axpoacis 
(-douat, HKpoacduny) a is retained after p in Attic despite the interven- 
ing o (Brugmann-Thumb, p. 38, end). 

There are over fifty nouns in -iagis. The denominative verbal 
suffix has been specialized in the sense ‘to be ill with’ (Bréal, MSL, 
VII, 20 ff.; Siitterlin, Verba Denom., p. 30), and this has been carried 
over to -iao.s, which is further productive in this sense. Of the 
nouns in -iagvs, nearly four-fifths denote physical ailments, including 
about a dozen of this type without corresponding verbs: rayyiaats, 
ddwmexiagis, pvdplacis, oxAnpliacis, orevoxopiaois, mAaTuxKopiaais, 
mitupiagis, mwpiacis, avadadarriagis, aiyurriacts [?], (an Egyptian 
disease), dpiacis, and cvvwyuiacrs (Hippiatr. ‘dislocation of the shoulder 
blades’; but dpiacrs in Philo is only a substitute for dos). The 
following, of which the verb forms are late and partly in -tafw, 
clearly belong to this group: pupunkiaors, ppixiacis, wvwriacts, and 
youdiagts (L. and S. write youdiao.s). The true Ionic form in -inots 
is found only in tnots, dpBinors, uvdpinors, épvOpinors, and carupinars. 
The latter appears once in Aretaeus beside two instances of carupiacts. 
There are about a dozen nouns in -iaovs, derived from verbs in -1aw 
(though some of them show also -4{w) to which no general meaning 
can be attached, except that two or three may be said to designate 
an abnormal or unusual state of mind (Siitterlin, Verba Denom., p. 31), 
namely, dedAiaows, droderiacs, ayaddiaows, cvvayadnNiaats, évbovaia- 
ots, the latter showing verb in both -idw and -1a4fw. Delph. Owiacrs 
probably belongs to this group (Buck, Grk. Dial., p. 308). It is quite 
uncertain whether we have -iaavs or -idovs in late forms like apiacs, 
ayXataors, xndiacis, puxiaars. 

All of the twelve basic nouns in -pagts are from attested verb stems 
in a: from verbs in -dw, -épac.s, mépacis, meipacis, orelpacis, Spacis, 
obpacts, Pwpaors; further ynpaots (ynpdaoKw, éynpaca) ; from monosyl- 
labic forms of dissyllabic bases, dpaots (‘efficiency’ ; 5paw, Spdow), -5pa- 
os (‘escape’; -didpdoxw, -dpavar), xpaois, later=xépacis (xepdvvum, 
éxépaca, émxphoat), mpaars (‘selling’; mumpackw, rempacba). The few 
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words in -aots, perhaps less than a ‘dozen, which are merely Doric 
forms for existing nouns in -nous, will be found listed with the corre- 
sponding -no.s forms. But wao.s (Hesych.) and éuraois in various 
dialects, Boeot. érmaous, Arc. iuaats, is from a root a- (cf. rérapar, 
mapa) which does not occur in Attic-Ionic. Epid. ticcaats (= rirTw- 
ots) seems to correspond to an -d4w verb, moav (IG, IV, 1484, 278). 


NOUNS IN -€ots 


The relatively small number of basic nouns in -eous, about thirty, 
are derived from the following sources: 

1. The weak grade of monosyllabic roots ending in a long vowel, 
as Béous (riOnu), gors (inur), Séors (Sidnuc, Séw; fut. Snow). 

2. The e-grade of monosyllabic roots ending in a dental, as éois, 
mieots (Efouat, miéfw; root sed-). 

3. The e-grade of monosyllabic roots ending in s, as féors (Féw, 
é(eoa, Hom. féoaa, Skt. yas-), oBéous (oBévvup, €oBeoa, Hom. oBéooar), 
kéows (fw, aor. ékeoa, Hom. téooa; cf. Eeords), late dudiecis, etc. 
(évvum, aor. Hom. éooa; root *wes-). Cypr. teor-arodn (Hesych.) is 
best understood as a similar derivative of émévyume (b=). So 
Hoffmann (Gr. Dial., I, 169), as an alternative to taking v=F, while 
Bechtel (Gr. Dial., I, p. 403), prefers the latter. The usual correction 
to véo(r)t (Hoffmann, I, 125; Bechtel, I, 403) is unnecessary. 

4, Dissyllabic verb stems in -eo-, as ré\eous (reXéw, Hom. redeiw, 
aor. éré\eooa; cf. redecoi-dpwr, etc.), aldeors (aldéouor, aor. Hom. 
aldecoa; cf. aidws), &pxeos (a4pxéw, aor. Hoxeoa; cf. &pxos). 

5. Dissyllabic verb stems ending in ¢, this e representing the weak 
grade of the long vowel in dissyllabic bases of the type *elé-, ete., as 
gueots (€udw, aor. Hueca, Hom. éueoca; cf. Skt. vamit?), ddeors (‘grind- 
ing’, ddéw, aor. #Aeva, Hom. &Aeooa; Brugmann, Grd., II, 3, 1, 151), 
Gdeous (6AAvwt, aor. Seca, Hom. Sreooa), yéveors (cf. yevernp, Skt. 
janitar-, and yvnovos, all from a base *fené-), xadeors (kadéw, aor. 
éxadeoa, Hom. éxadeooa; cf. x€\ados and KAnrés, from a base *gelé- 
beside *gela-), late karacrépects (ordpyum, oTpwvvumt, éordpera). Ow- 
ing to the fact that such vowel stems have ac in the aorist in Homer 
and in the Aeolic dialects (Buck, Grk. Dial., § 143) and to the extension 
of o in derivatives of vowel stems (Secpds, etc.), it is not always possible 
to distinguish between this and the preceding class. Furthermore, the 
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stems in ¢ are late and might be due to the analogy of either class in 
the case of aipeots (aipéw, yonoa, but alperds), etpeccs (eipioxw, edpjow, 
evpéOnv; cf. ebperds, -rns, etc.; Fraenkel, Nomina auf rnp, etc., I, 187, 
228), and émaipeors (-ioxw, -éw, aor. éravpéabar). 

The only one for which a corresponding stem in ¢€ is not otherwise 
attested is véueous, of uncertain origin, though perhaps connected 
with véuw. oxéors, like oxerds, is from the weak form of oxn- from a 
dissyllabic base *seghé-. &eors (Hom. ddw, aor. dica and dacaro; cf. 
deci-ppwv) is a word of uncertain origin (Kiihner-Blass, II, 130). 
ieots is a late formation from tue and similarly teors from lévac. 

There are a few cases of analogical extension of -eo.s at the 
expense of -yavs, as olxeois (Louvre Pap., pp. 61, 259), dtoixeoros 
(IG, XII, 215, 34), olxodéuerev =-ow (Le Bas—Wad., Inscr. Syr., III, 
2005), émumpbabeots (-éw, -rpoober, v. 1. in Arist. for -nots), orépeots 
(Tebt. Pap., XXVII, 75; Grenfell, Rev. Laws of Ptolemy, LIV, 13, 
though the usual form orépnots appears on p. 93, 3), émuBapeors (Brit. 
Mus. Pap., V, 1674, 24), amoorépeots (Ox. Pap., I, 71, 1, 10; aor. 
éorépnoa, Hom. inf. crepéoar), and @épeors (Suid., Ox. Pap., III, 531, 
15, and in a scholium of Ar., aor. é¢dpeca, Hom. -noa). Thesaurus, 


under xivnots, refers to udeors, wemolPeois, and xiveois, quoted from 
Mattair, Dial., p. 165. 


NOUNS IN -nots 


Nouns in -nois, with a total of about 1,285 (450 basic) words, 
constitute the largest group of words in -o.1s. The great mass of these 
are from verbs in -dw or -éw of the common type, with the verb stem 
outside the present ending in 7. Those from -éw, with the verb stem in 
general Gk. 7, are more than twice as numerous as those from -daw 
with the verb stem in Att.-Ion. 7, elsewhere a. The forms in which 
-novs stands for -aovs are distinguished in the word-list by the addition 
of (a), in so far as the evidence is clear. Only a few forms in -aois = 
Att.-Ion. -novs from verbs in -4w are quotable, namely, Dor. ézidaars, 
éyKo\Xaors, Svacis, kvBépvacis, and Delph. odors. There are a few 
instances of pseudo-Doric forms such as dtaxoopaots, ppdvacis. Rare 
also are Ionic forms in -yows = Att. -aovs after €, 1, p, namely, inois, 
etc. (cf. above, p. 43). With these exceptions, the numerous medical 
terms in -iaows (cf. p. 43) show the Attic form in the medical 
writers. 
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From a monosyllabic stem in 7, which appears in various tenses 
of the verb and in most cases belongs to an IE dissyllabic base, we 
have: 

1. With n=a: d&rboxdnors (Dor. oxdrapds), rAjots (Dor. rAacopuar, 
érAav), Sujows (Dor. duards), tues (Dor. tuayw), Ovijows (réOvyxa, 
Dor. 6varés) , -uvnots (Dor. uvact-dwpéw) and mrjous (Dor. érray). Ion. 
arddpynois and mpjois (‘a selling’) correspond to Att. dmédpacis and 
Tpacts. ° 

2. With general Gk. n: a&novs (djvat), -BAnots (EBAnr), Ajors (‘will, 
choice’) (Dor. Ad; cf. Aja [Braune, Glotta, II, 214]), xAjous (KéxAnuat, 
KAntis), Sfjows (Dor. fut. (nod), wdjows (€rAnoa), xvjots (éxvnoa), 
pijots (elpnxa), mpjois (‘a swelling’; érpynoa), tpjots (érpnoa), xpjows 
(xpnoopar), krjows (krnoopat), and -Wnors (@/yoa). 

Other nouns in -novs are formed from a dissyllabic stem ending in 
n, which is employed in the formation of various tenses outside the 
present and is to a large extent of secondary origin. With the excep- 
tion of dvnois, Dor. dvacis (dvivnut, dvnow), these are from general 
Gk. 7: -AGBnors (AeAGByKa), cEBnors (ceBHoecOar), Haynors (Paynow), 
mpadnors and répdnors (répdopat, fut. rapinoopat), eldnors (fut. eld7- 
ces, Od.), -ifnors (ifdvw, ifw, fut. ifnow), uaOnors (uabnoouat), raOnors 
(rafmrés, aor. Hom. 1é@ps, -po8a), alobnors (-Onoopar), ddrjicOnors 
(-Onow), olnars (olnoouat), Bboxnors (Booxnow), O€dnows (BeAnow), wéAN- 
ous (wednow), méAAnots (uEAATOW), BOAnots (BeBSAnuwar) BobdAnors 
(BovAncouat), SGAnots (d6HAHow), véunors (veunow, vevéunxa), -yévnors 
(yernoopat), ad€Enors GreEHow), ab~nos (abéjow), Sappnots (d0gp7- 
gouat), TadvyKornats (-THow), dudprnors (-rTHoopar), BAdornors (Bdao- 
THIwW), plnors (pyncopat, éppinxa), aAdnars (éé-adgnoeas, Hesych.), 
kixnots (Kixnoouar), mapolxnors (-o.xnooua), and ears (épjow). 
AGOnors is late (Tzetz.), like &\46nros (AavOdvw has no forms from 
AaGn-). For similar forms in -yya see Stratton, Studies in Classical 
Philology, II, 137. Bréxnows (BXéxw) is formed by the analogy of the 
preceding, no verbal form in 7 being quotable. Similarly, Arc. 6i[n]ous 
(Dittenb., 999, 13; cf. @bnua, Ounrés). pvdpinors (beside-iaors) is formed 
after the analogy of other medical terms in -inows (cf. above, p. 43). 

A few are formed from special tense stems. Late xixpyocs is formed 
from the present xixpnut ; -noOnors is formed from the aor. pass. of 
(cuv)ndopar; late weroiOnors (réro8a) and rerdvOnois (rérovOa) are 
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from the perfect. xaramei@nors (zreiOw, fut. rnow) seems to have been 
influenced by the present. 

Two nouns in -novs are from dental stems: fois (jdouar; *ofad-) 
and Afjors (‘forgetting’) (AavOavw, AnOw; Dor. éridaois). Cf. Mjorts and 
the very late Ad@nois (Tzetz.) from the same root. 

Two nouns have forms in both -nots and -avors: oldnors (oldéw, 
ol64vw) and dv-oldavars (-5éw, -daivw) ; dappyors and dagpavois (da¢gpai- 
vopat, fut. -7oopuat). 

The following late forms in -novs are not from any quotable verbs 
in -dw, -éw, or with verb stem in 7: xiBnots, xiBrors, KiBiors (Semitic?), 
vyeynOnows (véynba), eumvoinois (Eurvora), ‘yoAnots-KaKodatpovia, 
(Hesych.), oxuvdbdAnows, puxdvnots (puxavn), Ppévnors, Kataxdivyots 
(kXivn), ayKolvnots (ayKoivn), Loxbpnats (cf. toxbprors, -ifw), EXarnots 
(doubtful word in Heliodor. =@\aors), drapbaprnas (cf. drapbaprifw 
from &p@apros), and oxadnors (oxadn). In a few cases they stand for 
forms in -vots. 

There is slight evidence of substitution of -nows for -eos, mostly 
late, as oxfots for oxéors in Hesych. and Ephr. Syr. aivéw shows fut. 
and aor. aivnow and fvnoa in Homer beside -eo- forms in Attic. But 
the noun is atveois. L. and S. quote atynots from Philo; éfatpnats is 
quoted in the Thesaurus from Plutarch. érabpnois (Hdt. vii. 158) 
appears in Stein’s edition (1889); but in the Oxford edition by Hude, 
it is -eous. The editor of the Thesaurus is doubtful of all cases of 
éravpnots. Other citations of such forms are &\nots (‘grinding’; L. and 
8.), brddnots (Lob. Phryn., p. 445), and edpnars (ibid., p. 446). Some 
of these -novs forms have been normalized in later editions, and some 
of the references are obscure. 

There is occasional manuscript evidence of -yois for -to1s, as 
mpoxeipnots (Porphyr.) and drepéxrnois (Hesych.). 

évivnois, quoted by L. and S. from Arist. Probl. 20. 18. 9 as a 
noun, is the third person singular of évivnut (éxelvn dvivnow). 

-eois forms for words in -yo.s are treated above under nouns 
in -eots. 

NOUNS IN -iows AND -tous 

There are about 225 (145 basic) nouns in -tors with corresponding 
verbs in -i{w, which may be denominatives from dental stems or an 
extension of this type. The very doubtful words irepparayyiois, 
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padors, and 7Oco1s, which may be for -yous forms, are not included in 
this total. Late mriots, probably from mriuc- (Brugmann-Thumb, 
§ 367), has a present rrigow (cf. érrica, rrioOjvat, érricpat). Boeot. 
bufbxvots (IG, VII, 1719, 10) =duoixnoiws. The Arg. compounds of 
-Kaduows, Suaxaduors, mapKkadiows, and éoxdduors are not, as was first 
thought, from a xadiviw=xvdivdw, from which the form would be 
*xadwors, but from -xadifw in the sense of ‘to crate’ (cf. Searles, 
“Lexicographical Study of Greek Inscriptions,’ Studies in Classical 
Philology, II, 29; also 7G, IV, 341, note on -xdduots). 

Five nouns show -ovs added directly to a root ending int: dbiors 
(dbiw, pbivw), KAlots (KAivw), riots (riow), and xriots (Kéxrixa; for 
kti-ows vs. kriftw see Buck, Class. Rev., XIX, 244). xdious and xpiors 
are important words, each with a score or more of compounds. 

Only two well-attested nouns, both foreign, lack verbs: Cyp. 
xiBios, variously spelled (cf. H. Lewy, “‘Kyprisches,” IF, I, 508), 
and mAoupadpiois, *rAouuapifw (‘embroidery’; CIL, III, 2, p. 836, 
Edict. of Diocl. xvi. 11). The uncertain word xevewmpuows, xevdrprors 

=-mpnows?) may be connected with mpjous, rpndw. 

The number of nouns in -tots is very small. In zpiots (rpiw) and 
xptots (xpiw) -ors is added directly to the root. There are three from 
denominatives, tdiots (ldiw), KbAtous (kuAiw), and Kdviaws (Koviw). Late 
ériBpio.s is from a dental stem (émiBpidw, fut. -iow). 


NOUNS IN -atgots, -€tois, AND -OlgLs 


Gortyn. datots, -rddXarots, drrdxvators, and rpdorracots (the latter 
of doubtful authenticity) are from verbs in -aiw. -overs (the simplex, 
only Plat. Crat. 420B, is of doubtful authenticity) is from ofow, future 
of dépw. &Aporors (40polfw) is from a dental stem. 

Several types of stems are represented in nouns in -eois: gots 
(deldw, Att. giw, fut. doouat, aor. deoa, joa), metas (rdoxw, aor. 
éxabov), oreiots (oréviw, aor. éomeca), Eperots (€peldw), and detors 
(del5w) are from stems in dentals. The diphthong in zeiovs and 
oretots is spurious. Corcyr. éxédveots is the only noun with verb in 
-eifw. This verb appears in Aristotle and thirteen times in SGDI, 
3206. Ion. éxreois and Arc. éoreois are from the strong form of 
the root which appears in reiow, érevoa, in contrast to riois from the 
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weak grade (Buck, Grk. Dial., § 28a). cetois represents a root in s 
(cf. Skt. tvis-). xretous (krelw), Ion. kAfjots (kAniw), is from an original 
long diphthong -a-. 


NOUNS IN -oots 


The number of basic nouns in -ogts is very small. They are formed 
from: 

1, The weak grade of monosyllabic roots, as Béats (Bdoxw, Barwp), 
dors (Sidwyr, €66Anv, 50- is from *da), wbors (‘potio’; wivw, éxd8nv, 
Toua). 

2. Dissyllabic stems ending in 0, as dvoots (Svouar, dvordunv, base 
*ond-, *ona; P. Persson, Bevtr., II, 669). dvoerés shows an extension 
in -d-), &poots (a4pdw, pooa; P. Persson, loc. cit.), cvvduoors, kaT-puoors, 
ér-wpoots, and dm-duoots or dm-wpoors (Suvupt, aor. Gpuooa, late fut. 
éubow). For -apoots beside -duoo1s see Brugmann-Thumb, § 157; 
Wackernagel, Das Dehnungsgesetz, page 48. 

3. Dental stems, as évoots (*evFo8-; cf. d0éw, dois, Boisacqg), &ppoors 
(-6fw, aor. Hpuooa; cf. apudéros). 

moots, 6 (‘husband’; Skt. pati-, Lat. potis) is an inherited form. 
P0bc1s POiois (Hesych.; cf. 666) is an uncertain word. 


NOUNS IN -avots, -evois, AND -ovats 


There are 11 nouns in -avors, all from verb stems ending in -av-. 
xpavo.s (Hesych.) means a kind of anchor, but the primary meaning 
was evidently ‘scraping’ (xpabw). &ypavois is a v. Ll. for -evors, -ebw. 

We find about 230 (135 basic) nouns in -evors, from the denomina- 
tives in -ebw. To these we may add the late analogical forms, without 
verbs: dvaxwoixevois, xbuevots, Bapevows, Niuvevots, and éxxdzevois, 
as well as ddlxevors (d5ixéw). For [éuBadebloews see Ox. Pap., IV, 
263 n. éxogotryyevors is from the verb -ebw, from Lat. expungere. (Ox. 
Pap., IX, 1204, 6.) 

The other nouns in -evors are derivatives of primary verbs with 
roots ending in -ev- or in -ev- followed by a dental or a: yedous (s-stem; 
ef. Goth. kius-an) Oedors (0éw, fut. Oeboouat), wedors (reiPopat, muv06- 
vouat, fut. revoouar) and -Wevors (Webdw, fut. Yebow), (the latter two 
with dental stems), @\evars (fut. éXeboouar), mredous (mr&w, érXevea), 
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vedas (véw, veboouat), mvedors (avéw, rveboopuat), and pedors (péw, 
peboouat). 

The five nouns in -ovets are from verb stems in -ov-: &kovots, Aodets, 
Kddovats, Kpodors, and Gpovois. 


NOUNS IN -vots AND -vots 


Nouns in -iots may be formed from the weak grade of a mono- 
syllabic root ending in -eu, as plows (péw, purds), xbous (xéw, ExuTo), 
or from the weakest grade of a dissyllabic base in *ewd-, as dbars (cf. 
gurds beside épv, etc.). From the Greek point of view the majority are 
from primary verbs in -iw, both those which have the invariable i 
in the verb stem and those in which i and v interchange. For in the 
latter it is the } which prevails in the -ovs nouns as in the -ros verbals, 
e.g., Abas (Abw, Edvoa, but A€Adpat, Aurds), like Piors (Piw, pv, but 
ours). So Bbors (EBioa, BEBiopar), dbors (E5ve0, 5é5dpar), -Biors (‘sacri- 
ficing’; (€000a, Téipar),. BAbots (BAdw, BALSw, EBrvoa), ubors (ubw, 
guioa, uéurKa), rriows (rriw, érrioa, imp. av-érrve, Soph.), and prob- 
ably ddvats (drdw, PrA’Sw, Eprdoa) and Bpbats (Bpiw, Bpvow), and from 
dissyllabic bases in v, GAious (4Xbw, only in present stem, Gviars 
(jvioa), Taviors (éravioa), miviots (érivioa, mwvirds), Epicrs (etpica), 
dpiots (Hpioa), and, with composition lengthening (Brugmann- 
Thumb, p. 194; Wackernagel, Das Dehnungsgesetz, p. 42), Swunpiars, 
olynpios, and érvjpiots (cf. J. Wackernagel, Ber. Berl. Akad., XX 
[1918], 384). Likewise, with composition lengthening from the com- 
pound forms (Wackernagel, Dehnungsgesetz, p. 43) #Avows (Epxouat, 
#Avov; cf. Brugmann-Thumb, p. 325, n. 2). With other present, but 
with verb stem in v: pious (uePioxw beside ucbiw, éufioa), Erxiors 
(Axw, exioa), and Gdiors (65bccoua, wdioaro; cf. Wackernagel, op. 
cit., p. 37). 

mdbvows is from mdv- (rérdipar) beside rAvv- (zAbvw), like pious 
from xpt- beside xpw-. yoyyiots (-bfw) and xAdbors (KrAdfw) are from 
dental stems. &diors (‘chain’) is of uncertain origin and without verb. 

On the other hand, v is attested or probable on account of the 
verb forms in Sets (Soa; cf. verds), Odors (‘raging’) (the simplex ap- 
pears only in Plat. Crat. 419E, @icews, and is given in L. and S. as 
Overs, but the verb forms and éx#vors and éxOuya have v), dos, often 
written tious (fica), pdows (Eoppvodunv), Tpdots (rérpvpat), as also in 
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etrvors (etAvoa, etAvua), and xarrvats (ey-Kexarrvrat, KaTrTva). Like- 
wise the v is long in the denominatives, which regularly have the verb 
stem in v: GuBdvors, KoAVOLS, uwAVOLS, unvUCrs, LSpvoLs, -uNnpvots, SaKU- 
ots, &prvors, and toxvors. 

Late dmebOvors (cf. ebOvvors, Wvvors) and émiraxvors, from -bvw 
verbs, are probably errors for -vvous (cf. ’AOnva& [1907], pp. 321, 323). 
Tapovois is coined from rap@is in a scholium of Aeschylus. 


NOUNS IN -wots 


Nouns in -wois constitute the second largest group of nouns in 
-ois, numbering in all about 890 against about 1,285 in -yo1s. The 
great majority are from denominatives in -6w. This type of denomina- 
tives is a specifically Greek development, and it is probable that in 
some cases the verbal adjectives in -wros and forms in -wya, -wots, etc., 
are earlier than the verbs (cf. Brugmann, Grd., II, 3, 1, 227; Siitterlin, 
Verba Denom., p. 99). 

Noteworthy is the large number of forms in -wos for which no 
verb in -6w is quotable, or the existence of which is very doubtful. 
In one or another case this may be accidental, but most of them were 
clearly formed directly from a noun or adjective stem without the 
intervention of a verb form, e.g., iBwous (Bos), xvidwous (xvidn), doréw- 
ots (60réov), poTadwors (pbradov), Opdvwars (Opdvos), ypidwors (ypidos). 
There are nearly seventy such, whereas similar analogical extensions 
of -nots are few (about a dozen; cf. above, p. 47). Furthermore, in 
only a few of these cases are there parallel forms in -wros or other 
derivatives, for instance, about five in -wros and seven in -wyua (rédwyua, 
Nioowpua, dérwua, paxwrbs, wodwrbs, poradwrds) and a few others. 

The number of nouns in -wovs from primary verbs is very small. 
dots (d0éw, dow) and krdGors (kAwIw, kAwow) are from dental stems, and 
CGors (Cavvume, (wow) is from an s-stem. &wors (GAioKopat, dAdooma) 
is from the verb stem ad\w-. The others are from monosyllabic verb 
stems in -w-, largely from dissyllabic bases: BA\dats (uéuBdAwKa), KaTa- 
Trwots (-rAGTat), yous (yrwow), paws (bwow), BpGors (EBpwoa), 
Tpaats (TITPwOKW, TPwOW), TpdoLs (EoTpwoa), xpBots (xpwow), Tors 
(chowpuat), rrdous (rimtw, rémTwxa). OpGors, of uncertain etymology 
and without verb, seems to mean ‘cord, line,’ although Hesych. also 
gives the definition diaipects. 
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dvaxupiwots is a word of doubtful authenticity, orapydvwors is 
probably a mistake for ordpywors, the restored form oxare[rd&ovos] is 
from JG, IV, 833, 50; another doubtful word is zavrotpwors (Ps. 
Codin., also ravrobpwua, Herwerden) with v. 1. wavé- (‘contabulatio 
et fibulatio lignorum’). dxérdwors and éxérpwors (‘the white bryony’) 
are botanical names. 

The comparatively late development of nouns in -wovs accounts 
for the confusion in some cases beweeen -wots and other -ovs forms. 
Corresponding to the following nouns from -dw verbs there are other 
nouns and verbs, in one or two cases with a slight difference in sense: 
bpOwors (-iacrs, -inots, -tdw), walwors (-evors, -ebouat), ToAAaTAaGiwats 
(v. 1. -iaows, -cdfw), midkwors (-nows, -éw), éravaxixrwors (-nows, -éw), 
Herdvwors (-avois, -aivw), éEapPpwors (-nois, -éw), orelpwors (-aors, 
-dopat), tpixwors (-iaos, -tdw), ddroKabrwors (ddoKab[a]rnots, -éw). 
Corresponding to xuudrwous and émixvudrwots we have -ifopuat, -ifw, 
but no noun in -ots. There are a few other similar forms. 

The following are among the -wovs nouns without verbs in -éw, 
beside which other types of nouns and verbs exist: oréywots (-aots, 
-agois, -akis, -afw, oréyw), avTimedapywors (-nows, -éw), drapywors 


(-€w, -dw), drepparayy(i)wors (-vois, -nows, -éw), vavolwors (-iaors), 
itrepxépwors (-acis, -dw), éyxioowors (‘impregnation’; vulg. for -nous, 
-dw), wepicawars (-6w[?], -evors, -ebw), dmooreppatwors (-ifw). 


NOUNS IN -pots, -Agws, AND -vats 


There are seventeen basic nouns in -povs, not including a few 
obscure words. All but two are from verb stems ending in p. Five are 
from presents in -aipw, stem -ap-: Gpots (aipw), uéyapous, xaPapots, 
réxuapots, and érixapo.s. Four are from presents in -vpw, stem -vp-: 
&upars, -Kupors (kbpw, éxvpoa, also ovyxupéw, -nots), cbpors, and dipors. 

In the case of verbs in -e.pw, the strong grade of the stem prevails 
in pots and éyepars, the weak grade in xdépors and PAdpors; both grades 
are represented in the derivatives of dyeipw, as also in those of dépw, 
delpw. Thus a&yepors (Hdt.) but West Ion. &yappis and Are. -ayopots 
(wavd-yopois, tpirava-yopois, &yoppis). Cf. Buck, Grk. Dial., § 5; 
otherwise Bechtel, Gr. Dial., I, 347, who sees in the Arc. forms the 
o-grade due to composition. From de(i)pw is derived Att. déppis, but 
late Ion. dapous (Galen). éypiyopors and later ypryopars are formed 
from the stem of the perfect éypéyopa, which furnishes many other 
derivatives, éypnyopti, etc. 
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-po- regularly becomes -pp- in Att., West Ion., Arc., Elian, and 
Theran, but -o- in -ois nouns is retained by the analogy of other 
words in -o.s (Buck, Grk. Dial., § 80). Attic déppis has taken on a 
concrete meaning, ‘a leather covering,’ and thus, not being associated 
with -ovs abstracts, undergoes the regular assimilation. Ion. ddpous 
(‘excoriation’) is from the same verb, dépw. In ripows, roppis, a non- 
abstract loan word of uncertain origin, assimilation readily took place. 

Two nouns are derived from stems in p plus a dental, in which 
combination the dental disappears: depois (duépdw, dueipw: Brug- 
mann, Grd., II, 3, 1,376; P. Persson, Beitr., p. 217) and wépots (répdw). 
Epid. xafapéovos evidently = xafapoews. An uncertain word in Hesych. 
is drégpapots:% éraipa. 

There are twelve basic nouns in -Aovs, with stems ending in X, 
with presents in -dA\w, -é\Aw, -iAdw, and -dAdw, except dd-dairw 
(Gots; cf. &v-adros). 

Denominatives in -aivw take their origin from nominal stems in », 
but there are some analogical extensions, such as Aevkaivw. There are 
forty abstracts in -avovs, all with corresponding verbs in -aivw, except 
two: ynpavots (ynpaokw, ynpaw, éynpaca; cf. ynpacis) and vécavars, 
formed after its opposite iyiavois. There are two nouns with doub- 
_ lets in -nows (cf. above, p. 47). davors, with Cret. &vravais, is the only 
abstract in -ovs from a primary verb in -aivw (daivw). Epid. &dwous 
(‘stuccoing’) (a4Aivw; cf. &derxfrs) is the only noun in -wors. Including 
paddxuvors (uaddxavors, Alex. Aphrod., Probl. Ed., Ideler, p. 31, 18, 
is probably an error for -vvais) there are seventeen denominatives in 
-vvois, all with verbs in -ivw, which are largely from nouns and 
adjectives with stems in 3, v. 

In derivatives in -ovs from verbs in -vw, -va- is kept in all dialects, 
owing to the influence of the verbs (Buck, Grk. Dial., § 77, 3a). 

For a few nouns in -avois and -vvais we are indebted to an article 
by K. S. Kontos (’A@nva, XTX [1907], 306 ff.), who also lists a number 
of nouns showing the further extension of this type in modern Greek: 
dmotnpavers (p. 308); duaredxavors (p. 310); d1-edOvvors, SvevKdAvvers, 
€hadpuvars, (7) uixpuvars, EB40uvais, dropaxpuvars, etc. (p. 324). 


NOUNS IN -éis 


The nouns in -£s are based upon guttural stems, and in the great 
majority of cases are formed from actually attested guttural stems. 
The total number listed is about 520. With deductions for compounds, 
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various types of doublets and some probably incorrect readings which 
have been included for convenience, the number of basic nouns is 
about 165. Of these over 130 are formed from verbs which regularly 
show guttural stems. There remain some thirty words which repre- 
sent an analogical extension, mainly non-Attic, of the guttural type, 
or which, for one or another reason, deserve comment. 

The generalization of the guttural type is a well-known character- 
istic of the West Greek dialects (with some reservations in Argolic), 
shared also in part by Boeotian, Thessalian, and Arcadian (cf. Buck, 
Class. Phil., II, 251; Buck, Grk. Dial., § 142; Brugmann-Thumb, 
p. 359). 

In accord with this development are the following nouns in -£ts 
from the West Greek dialects: 

Cret. dmodayaéts (Aayaiw, ‘release’), as if from *Aayafw. 

Epid. oréyaéis, beside oréyacats (cf. above, p.41), to Att.creyatw, 
fut. -dow. 

Delph. [évexu]piaéw; cf. also aor. évexupiata (Fouilles de Delphes, 
III, 1, 158, V, 16) and évexupatarw (SGDI, 1555, e12, fll), Att. 
-(v)afw, fut. -dow. Cf. the gloss évexupiacts (Thes.). 

Syrac. xatovopuatis; cf. dvbpate (Pind.) with Att. dvoudtw, -dow. 

Lac. xaSimmatts (Hesych., where the spelling is -rragts), to xaft7- 
mafouat, -doouae. 

Mess. ayopaéis = Att. ayopacts (cf. xarayopatat, IG, V, 1, 1379, 21). 

Lac. gobaéis (Hesych.) ; cf. povddder (cbid.) = *povd ser, from dovd = 
pu. 

Tarent. Fddtéis (Gétéis, yadséts)-duodoyia mapa Taparrivors 
(Hesych.) from *fadifw; cf. ddtcua (Hesych.). 

Delph. and Arg. éudArés to Att. duadifw (-0-). Cf. also late d:oua- 
Argus. 

Corcyr. xelpiéts to Att. -xeiprors (-itw). 

Aetol. Yadréts and Locr. Paguétis to Att. Yydrors. 

Aetol. éxdixaéis (éyéuxdévos, CIG, 3046) would be normal, but the 
reading éyéixaovos (Le Bas-Waddington, III, 85, 14) has been followed 
by all later publications, as SGDI, 1411; Dittenb., 563; Schwyzer, 
387. 

A similar extension of the guttural type in -{w verbs is occasionally 
observed in Homer (zodeuitouev) and Hesiod (@nultwor), and later 
Ionic (més, etc., Hipp.). In this category belong émipaméis, quoted 
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from Ion of Chios (Athen. 604B) and several -£:s forms in Hippocrates! 
and the later medical writers, in which the guttural is certainly or 
probably secondary, namely, méés, mééys, but éxieoa (Hipp.), 
xelpvéts (Hipp.) beside peraxelpioas (Hdt.), ad€&Aquéts, but 7déAGioras 
(Hipp.), éyxAvéaéts (Democr.) beside éyxAvédorixos (Hipp.), &Geges 
(Hipp.), also 4\OéEouar (Aretae.) (cf. Kiihner-Blass, II, 360). duagpdd- 
ges (‘boilings over,’ Gal.; cf. drAvfw, drAbw, inf. aor. both PdAboa: and 
godvéat) may belong here, but cf. also oivdddvéts (Arist., olvopr\vyéw 
and -pdvyia, pAvKTaLva). 

The guttural stem seems to be normal for verbs in -woow, which 
give abstracts in -wéts, as kapdiwéts, dvelpwéts (cf. Debrunner, JF, XX, 
248; Brugmann-Thumb, p. 310; Kiihner-Blass, II, 157). 

‘The guttural is probably secondary in dBpérakis and Hom. 
&Bpordtouer, perhaps in xeNdpvéts from xeXapifw with fluctuation be- 
tween guttural and dental stem. rtyuféiis is a late form for rujors. 
Cf. runyw, epic collateral form for réuvw. parks beside Pariars, -ifw, 
is from a late scholium on Sophocles. The late patudaoow (earlier 
-udw) gives paipasis (Phot.). 

This analogical extension of guttural stems is carried further in 
modern Greek (cf. Hatzidakis, Neugriech. Gram., p. 138; his examples 
are from verbs only). 

In the phrase Ndyos peravéte[ws] olvapiwv (Berlin Pap., 551) pera- 
ve&is may be for *yeréve(y) és. There is a variation in the derivatives 
of -eveyxeiv. We find eight nouns in -éveéis, and three in -éveyéis, all 
late. L. and S. quote xar-éveyéts from Eust. 152. 14. but the reading is 
KaT-éveéis. 

A few obscure words may be noted. There are several forms of 
the plant name dvipadatkis, arpadatus, dbpadatus, adpadatus, of uncer- 
tain etymology. -£us is probably the correct ending; cf. Pevdarpaddévos 
(Ar. Eq. 630). irragis (and -fvs), €\avo-cdppatis, and rpigts, all 
botanical names, are of obscure origin. pdwviéis (Hesych.) represents 
an Egyptian word which appears in the papyri as pwy or pwyow, and 
probably stands for pwuyis (cf. Lidén, Glotia, II, 149). mwoipvéts, cited 
by Brugmann (Grd., II, 1, § 331), is a fictitious form, resting on a 
misunderstanding of a corrupt fragment of Sophron (cf. Kaibel, Com. 
Graec. Frag., p. 163). twk&is (Amh. Pap., II, 130, 2) is for d6&ns. 


1 Any suspicion that the forms in Hippocrates are Doric is removed by the érip4- 
meéts of Ion of Chios (cf. Bechtel, Gr. Dial., III, 205). 
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NOUNS IN -Yis 


Nouns in -yus are formed from verbs with labial stems. Whether 
the labial represents an IE labial, as in Bayrs (Barrw), ExreYrs (-Aérw), 
Epes (Epégw, épérrw), oxhyis (oxnrrw), pryrs (pirrw), Kapyrs (Kaumrrw), 
and-xoyis (kér7w), or an IE labio-velar, as in BAdyrs (BAaTTw), oHYrs 
(onmw), -rewrs (A€eimrw), SYrs (fut. SPouar), &uewrs (AueiBw), and vijyrs 
(vn@w), is of no consequence from the point of view of Greek noun 
formation, for the verb shows the labial throughout, with the excep- 
tion of récow from *peqg"j6 and viftw from *nig*h-7d, and these have 
the labial regularly before o or 7 (ré~w, réfis, wemrds and vipw, viyrs, 
vrrnp). After the analogy of other verbs in -7Tw, new presents rér7w 
and virrw have been developed. 

éxiveyis (only in Arist. Probl.) is referred by Kihner-Blass (p. 
492) to védw (und vedéw?). In the same passage we find érwedoiou. 
In the case of ddeyis (€¥w) the stem is evidently IE -ps- or -phs- 
(Brugmann, Grd., II, 1, 511; Pedersen, KZ, XX XIX, 428). The pe- 
culiar word zaraveyis (‘an eel dressed in a rardvn’), from the same 
root, has the appearance of a possessive compound. 

There are several instances of late forms of -AnYis, -Aayus, with wu 
introduced from the present stem, such as dvaAnuyrs and éidnpyis 
(Hipp.), dr[o]Anuyews (Berlin Pap. Fayum, 612, 7, etc.). Aeol. 
[b]rordpyros (or [4]z0-, IG, XII, 2, 28), Aeol. and Cret. dudAapyis, and 
Lac. cuvaTédapyr. 

The obscure word yadnoyis, yadéoyrs, yadioyrs (Diosc.), a botan- 
ical name, might, if connected with dyrs,, be a possessive compound. 
Another plant name is Avcoyrs, AdKayis (gen. -ews?), AuKoWds, AuKaes. 
Ildpoyrs (Herw.) is evidently a misprint for zapowis (gen. -idos). 

There is a total of 58 basic nouns in -y~s with verbs in labials from 
the Greek standpoint. In this number pomyers:-dboxXera (Hesych.), 
a doubtful word, is omitted. 


NOUNS IN -Tts 


Nouns in -r7is (gen. -ews, -tos) present the most difficult problem 
in a discussion of -ovs and -7is forms. They are relatively few in 
number, about fifty, disregarding compounds and doublets, whereas 
there are altogether nearly five thousand nouns in -ots. Many are of 
uncertain etymology. For a discussion of the question of the phonetic 
conditions governing the change of 7 to o before t, and the reasons 
for the retention of 7 in certain categories, see above, p. 37. 
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Slightly over half of these fifty nouns are in -oris. The a is of 
dental origin in Ajoris (AAAnOa), wioris (érvObunv), vioris (€5- with 
negative prefix), and rpjoris (if from rp7nbw). 

The g is original in ypaoris, &ypworts (if related to the preceding; 
cf. Lewy, Fremdw., pp. 32 ff.), in the plant names dpxéfworis, adifwo- 
tis, Awdtworcs (if from fwo- of fmvvupt), and kbaris (Skt. kusthas, ete.; 
K. F. Johansson, JF, XIX, 131; P. Persson, Beitr., I, 182). 

Analogical o appears in prjortis (uvnoOivar, uvnoréov), Kvijotis 
(éxvnoOnv, or from KvjOw), kadoris, dudixav(c)ris (cf. kavorns beside 
éyxautns), &pu(a)ris (apbw), and BolBpworrs (if from BiBpwoxw). a&uvo- 
tis is formed from the adverb duvori in dyvorl rive. &vrnorw and 
é£aoris (bears) are compounds, according to Schwyzer (JF, XXX, 
434 ff.). 

The etymology of dpdoris, udoris, &ypworis, and xéSpworis is 
obscure. 

Of those not ending in -o7is, several are formed from other words 
with a dental suffix, rather than with the suffix -r-, as the doubtful 
broparis, dropyris, fem. of bropyrns, Saomdjris beside rexeot-rATNs, 
axourts, fem. of dxoirns, Eporis, Eoptis beside éoprn, Sduoptis from 
dauapt-. d&Kowris may be a possessive compound of xoiros (Hom.); ef. 
dvadkis (4dxn), Lat. comminis, etc. (Brugmann, Grd., II, 1, 112). 

Some others in -7is are connected more or less directly with verbs, 
as paprris (uapTTw), cipris (cipw, cipua), udavrTis (ualvouat), uAris 
(root *mé, ‘to measure’[?]), paris, a doublet of dacs (pnyl), xAres 
(xaréw, xarifwl?]). youradris (=Fot-) is referred by Schulze (Quaest. 
Ep., p. 311, n. 4) to a root *aus-, appearing in haurio, abarnp. For 
-rwtis see discussion of change of r to o above (p. 37). For mépris see 
Meillet, Introd., page 64, note 4; Boisacq, Dict. Etym., page 804. 

partis and pdaprrts are agent nouns (cf. above, p. 39) and perhaps 
Aaxris (‘a pestle’), youvadris-olvoxén, xvjoris (‘knife for scraping 
cheese’), tupdxvnaris (‘cheese grater’), and possibly also zpjoris, if 
it means ‘blowing fish, blower.’ 

BovBirts (‘cattle ford’) (gen. -dos in L. and 8.) appears with acc. 
-w and gen. -tos in Tabl. Heracl., II, 13, 14. Fick (Wtb., p. 407) 
connects this word with Lith. gétis (‘pasture’). toaris (‘woad’, gen. 
-tdos in L. and 8.) appears several times in the Ox. Pap. with gen. -ews. 
It is of obscure etymology. Likewise of obscure etymology are épvaris 
(Hesych.), yérts (Hesych.), and Awris (SGDI, 2501, 261), the latter 
uncertain as to meaning, declension, and accent (Danielsson, IF, IV, 
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165). There are, as a matter of fact, several other nouns of uncertain 
genitive in the word-list. ciypapris (Berl. Pap., 600, 6) is a late spell- 
ing for -vs. dboris is a very doubtful word. dr7is is probably a back 
formation from Att. rpiorris (léos), this from an Att. *érre=TIon. dace. 

While the -ovs nouns invariably show gen. -ews, -vos, there is a 
marked tendency on the part of nouns in -tts to go over to gen. -tdos, 
as pATis, Lipris, vnotis, KbaTis, Guvoris, -Sworis, &ypworis, &umwris. In 
Attic, uirts has gone over entirely to -dos (Kretschmer, KZ, XXX, 
572). 

Only a few nouns in -7is are clearly abstracts of extant verbs, as 
aiptis (=opa), Ajoris, uvnotis, Tioris, whaTis, Gpva(T)is, and Gumw- 
tis. Others which may be abstracts are Paris, xnTIs, vnoTis, BovBpwo- 
Tis. wris is an abstract, but not directly connected with any definite 
verb. It appears in a score of possessive compounds, mostly both 
masculine and feminine. 

As words in which a concrete meaning has developed from one 
probably originally abstract may be listed xadoris, dudixav(c)tis, 
vnoris (‘intestinum jejunum’; also ‘a kind of fish’), and the proper 
name Liprts. 

The following conspectus (in which some errors in the precise 
figures and cases of doubtful classification will not impair the general 
result) shows the distribution of words in -ots and -71s, according to 
their first appearance in various periods or classes of literature. 


. Hesiod and Homeric hymns (with two from the Batr.)....... 

. Early lyric poets, with a few from the early philosophers 

. Classical period, from Aeschylus to Aristotle (including 275, 
just over 25 per cent, from Aristotle) 

. Medical writers of all periods 

. Hellenistic and Roman periods 

. Byzantine period 

. Quotable only from inscriptions 

. Quotable only from papyri 

. Quotable only from late lexicographers 

. Given in Thesaurus without reference or with obscure reference, 
and others not located 


The following are lists of the nouns making their first appearance 
during the three earliest periods: 
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I. Homer. dows, dudiBaors, exBaois, rpdBacis, oxédacis, wapai- 
gacts or wappacis, mpdpacis, véueois, yéveois, tiveois, érioxeais, 
iréoxeots, avaBdnors, Exrnors, éixdnots, Sujows, mpdrunors, Svnors, 
pots, Etrpyots, xrijows, riows, Bors, ddors, 6 moors, 4 moo.s, &poars, 
avamvevots, Avows, Gvvows, pias, xbows, BpBors, mpytis, ewadéis, 
dmadvéts, pigs, wariwks, Syis, Paris, dagmAAris, wiris, SoddunTis, 
Tohvpntis, &kowris, wavTis, udoTIs, VROTIS, KYROTIS, aKynoTis, uVAeTLS, 
avrnoty, kbotis, BobBpworis, &ypworts. 


II. Hesiod and Homeric hymns (and the Batr.): 


ordous, Batr. 

Aaxeots, Hes. 

xiBiors, Hes. 

MnvdBoors, h. Hom. Cer. 
ér(v)oors, Hes. 

vais, Batr. 


mpotwéis, Hes. 
Tépyis, Hes. 
aloNdunris, Hes. 
kAvuTountis, h. Hom. 
bardémropris 


III. Early lyric poets and early philosophers: 


mdaows, Emped. 
dbvaors, Pind. 

Géors, Alcae., Pind. 
obvOeors, Pind. 

alpeois, Pind. 

pabnors, Aleman 
éridaors (=nous), Pind. 
kivnows, Tyrt. 


érévnots, Alcae. 


xuBépvaors (=nors), Pind. 


émippnots, Archil. 
xpfors, Pind. 
mepixwpnots, Anaxag. 
bpxnors, Epich. 
dior, Pind. 

xplows, Pind. 
iméxprots, Pind. 
xriows, Pind. 
mpomoots, Simon. 
Twapupb_epois, Bacchyl. 
&Ovpots, Bacchyl. 


Davipson CoLLEGE 


tbpors, Pind. 
évaravors Mimnerm. 
péOvois, Theogn. 
kevéwous, Pind. 
Gdwors, Pind. 
Fenitis (Angis), Alcae. 
pigs, Emped. 
ériuéis, Theogn. 
&uedkts, Pind. 
Tmatavefis, Epich. 
mpocoyis, Pind. 
bréparis or broparis, Pind. 
imméuntis, Pind. 
mpaipnris, Pind. 
6p0duarris, Pind. 
kAvrouarris, Pind. 
mphotis, Epich. 
miotts, Theogn. 
&uvoris, Anacr. 
dvamwris, Pind. [elsewhere usually 
éumwris] 











NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


ON THE USE OF ALIUS IN JUL. CAPIT. VIT. ANT. PII V. 4 


This passage, which reads “nam et Britannos per Lollium Urbicum vicit 
legatum, alio muro caespiticio summotis barbaris ducto,”’ has been somewhat 
of a puzzle in connection with the history of Hadrian’s Wall in Britain. By 
some the words “‘alio muro caespiticio” were translated in what seems at first 
thought the most natural manner, namely, “another turf wall,” implying the 
existence at the time of an earlier wall of the same material. On the basis of 
that interpretation the theory was advanced that Hadrian first built a wall of 
turf from near the mouth of the river Tyne to Solway Firth; that this wall 
served its purpose for some ninety years and was then replaced by Septimius 
Severus with a wall of stone, or, more properly speaking, of concrete faced with 
stone.! In other words, the Great Wall, of which conspicuous remains exist to- 
day in many places between Newcastle-on-Tyne and Carlisle, was the work of 
Severus. This theory disregarded the fact that murum in Spartianus Vit. 
Hadr, xi. 2 (“murumque per octoginta milia passuum primus duxit”’) implies 
a wall of stone; it has been completely demolished by archaeological evi- 
dence.? 

It thus became necessary to give a different interpretation to the words of 
Capitolinus, namely, “another wall, of turf’ (note the comma); that is, “with 
another wall, the second being of turf.”” That rendering was adopted by 
Collingwood in the former of his two articles, and it is the one given in the 
Loeb translation of the Scriptores Historiae Augustae. Collingwood supports 
his version (p. 43 n.) by a statement of A. C. Clark, that “in a late and in- 
artistic writer it might possibly be intended to convey [that] meaning”; Pro- 
fessor Clark also suggested alto as an easy emendation of alio, a suggestion 
which Collingwood seems to favor. 

The emendation appears to be no more necessary than in Juvenal x. 150, 
“ad Aethiopum populos altosque elephantos,” where altosque has the support 
of Codex P. The usual somewhat far-fetched explanation of those who read 
alios is also needless, in view of a use of alius in Latin which, although some- 
what rare, is not unexampled even in classical and artistic writers.’ In ac- 
cordance with that use of alius Juvenal’s line may be translated “to the peo- 


1F, Haverfield and G. MacDonald, The Roman Occupation of Britain, p. 158; but 
see MacDonald’s footnote. 


2 See especially R. G. Collingwood, ‘‘Hadrian’s Wall: a History of the Problem,” 
JRS, XI, 37 ff., and ‘‘The Roman Frontier in the Time of Severus,” ibid., XIII, 69 ff. 


3 See my note in the North Carolina Studies in Phil., XVII (1920), 69 f. 
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ples of Ethiopia and the elephants besides.” This seems much more natural 
than to take alios as contrasting the elephants of Southern Africa with those 
of India, or even with those of Mauritania (Friedliinder), and it has since 
occurred to me that Juvenal intended a word-play on the two meanings of 
alius. Furthermore, I cannot believe that Juvenal, if he had wished to refer 
to “‘a second race of elephants,” in contrast with one which he had not men- 
tioned at all, or with one which he had suggested merely by the words Mauro 
oceano, would have expressed the idea by aliosque elephantos. 

This force of alius is given scant notice in our lexicons and grammars, and 
it is not surprising that it has frequently been overlooked. It is, however, 
recognized by the Thes. Ling. Lat., I, 1625, 75 ff., by Kiihner, Lat. Gr., 119, 
Anm. 17 (II, 478, of the English translation), and by Gildersleeve-Lodge, 
Lat. Gr., 319, note 2. The last-named say: “The Greek usage of alius in the 
meaning besides, is post-Ciceronian and rare.” But the Thesaurus gives an 
example from Plautus, to which Munro, on Lucr. i. 116, adds another, and 
one from Caesar is quoted below; the usage is not quite so rare as has been 
supposed and by no means all the examples have as yet been noted; although 
GAXos is used in that sense by good Greek writers, it is an idiom common 
to many different languages;! and finally, “‘besides” is not always a possible 
translation of alius (see Verg. Aen. vi. 411, quoted below). 

As numerous examples are given in the places which I have mentioned, it 
will suffice here to quote a few of the more striking ones, along with one or two 
which apparently have not been noted by others. Thus Livy, in iv. 41. 8, 
writes “‘plaustra iumentaque alia,” and in v. 39. 3, “‘exploratoribus missis 
circa moenia aliasque portas’’; Plautus, Rud. prol. 74, ‘‘illa autem virgo atque 
altera itidem ancillula de navi desuluerunt” ;* and Gellius, xix. 5. 1, “ego et 
quidam alii aequales et familiares mei.” In Apuleius Metam. viii. 23, “ego 
atque alii asini,” Lucius may perhaps be contrasting himself with other asini, 
but see the Loeb translation. 

A slightly different, but closely allied, use of alius is found in Vergil Aen. 
vi. 411, “inde alias animas quae per iuga longa sedebant Deturbat.” Aeneas 
and his companion are not animae, in the sense in which the word is there used, 
and Munro rightly cites alias animas in connection with Lucr. i. 116, which in 
turn is listed by the Thesaurus among the examples of this use. In this pas- 
sage from the Aeneid alius obviously cannot be rendered by “besides.” There 

1See M. Bloomfield, AJP, X XXVIII, 6, who says that it is ‘familiar in the Indo- 
European languages,’”’ and p. 7, where he assigns it to Vedic, Sanskrit, Greek, classical 
and late Latin, Spanish, Provencal, French, Middle and Modern High German. To 
these may be added English (Ozford Dict., sv. ‘‘Other,’’ A.7 [VIII, 229], and the example 
from colloquial English given in my note on Juv. x. 150) and probably Italian (I have 
in my coilection the following example, attributed to Macchiavelli, without a reference, 


by an Italian dictionary (Bellini, I think): ‘‘erano i Pazzi di tutte l’altre famiglie 
splendidissima.”’ 


2 Naturally, alter is used in this same way, but the use does not appear to be noted 
in the Thesaurus. 
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and in some other examples it is most naturally left untranslated (as by 
Williams), just as, conversely, we must render divisque in Aen. iii. 19, “sacra 
Dionaeae matri divisque ferebam,”’ by “and to the other gods”; Thracibus in 
Suetonius Aug. 3. 2, “Bessis ac Thracibus magno proelio fusis,” by “the other 
Thracians”; and with oratores in Tac. Dial. 22. 1, “nec ulla re magis orutores 
eiusdem aetatis praecurrit,”” must supply ceteros. The passage from Caesar, 
and the one from Capitolinus under discussion, are others in which “besides” 
would hardly be used. 

As might be expected, ceterus (ceteri) is sometimes used in the same 
idiomatic way. This seems beyond question in Suet. Jul. 4. 2, “nam comites 
servosque ceteros initio statim dimiserat,’’ although the Y class of manu- 
scripts omit ceteros; and we perhaps have another example in Apul. Metam. 
viii. 16, cited below. 

Misunderstanding of this idiom has sometimes led to unnecessary emen- 
dations, or to the acceptance of inferior readings. Besides Juv. x. 150 and 
our passage from Capitolinus, in Caes. B.G. i. 41. 4, “itinere exquisito per 
Diviciacum, quod ex aliis ei maximam fidem habebat,” Ciaccius, followed by 
Meusel, read Gallis for aliis. In Gell. iv. 5. 3, “in inferiorem locum perperam 
transponi [sc. statuam], quem sol oppositu circum undique aliarum aedium 
numquam illustraret,’”’ Jahn’s conjecture of altarum for aliarum is quite need- 
less.! The same is perhaps true of Van der Vliet’s insertion of asinos et in Apul. 
Metam. viii. 16 (p. 175, 1. 21), “iamque me cursu celeri ceteros asinos et equos 
antecellentem mirabantur omnes’’; but note the comment on Apul. Metam. 
viii. 23, above. 

It seems natural to suppose that this use of alius, and less frequently of 
ceteri, had its origin in the carelessness of colloquial speech and developed 
independently in many languages; but it found its way into the works of good 
writers. In Greek it appears, for example, in Plato Gorg. 473 C, rav rodkurav 
kal Tav dAAwy févwv, and Apol. 36 B (both cited by Bloomfield in AJP, VII, 
101), and in Xenophon Anab. i. 5. 5, ob yap wv xdpros ovde dAdo devipov, 
which years ago used to brighten up our struggle with that writer in the 
Cambridge High School. It was very probably through Greek influence that 
it was occasionally taken up by good Latin writers (Munro calls it “clearly a 
Grecism’’), but that would hardly account for its presence in the Vedas and 
in colloquial English. It is certainly sufficiently established in Latin to allow 
us to interpret the passage from Capitolinus in the way demanded by the 
archaeological evidence. 

Joun C. Roire 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1 My adoption of this conjecture in the Loeb translation of Gellius is a lapse for 
which I am at a loss to account; I had long since added that example to my collection, 
and the idiom, I think, is fairly common in Gellius, as is to be expected if Greek influ- 
ence plays a part in its use. 
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HOMERIC NOTES 
1. Emenpation or Hymn to Dionysus (vit. 28-31) 


The close of the pirate leader’s speech runs: 
Aropa, 4 Alyurrov aditera: 4} 5 ye Kbxpov 
h &s ‘TrepBopétous h éxacrépw’ és 5& redevThy 
& wor’ épet abrod re pidous kal kriyara wavTa 
obs re kaovyvhrous, érel jyiv euBare Saluwr. 


The last verses have been criticized as lame by Koechly' and by Allen- 
Sikes. Neither seems to me to touch the fundamental difficulty: the fact that 
in the Homeric dialect é£epéev pidovs is an impossible combination.? About 
this Koechly, as his re-writing of the passage shows, was misled by J1. vii. 128, 
mavrwv ‘Apyeiwv épéwv yevenv te toxov te, where the participle is from épéw, 
“ask’’; and it may be noted that Allen, Homer, page 140, seems to fall into 
the same trap. 

For the meaningless combination of words? éx zor’ épet I should substitute 
éxrobére(e). The compound, to be sure, is not quotable; but the intensive 
force of é« in composition is familiar, and éxAeAabéoOa, “to forget utterly,” 
may be noted especially. For zro@éw is a verb of remembering—on its meaning 
cf. Classical Philology, XV (1920), 387-89—and hence an opposite to AavOdv- 
ovat. I should translate, “and to the day of his death may he yearn to the full 
for his friends, his possessions, and his brethren.’’ It is a curse‘ and an effec- 
tive close to the orvyepds wifes. Nor do the items in it seem any longer (as 
they did to Allen-Sikes) curiously collocated. The words xryjyara ravra have 
been substituted drpooSoxyjrws for warpida yatay to sneer at the changed condi- 
tion of the new slave. He is wished a long life but a sad one, and will then 
outlive his parents. So a time will come when he must look not to them but to 
his brethren for deliverance; that is why xao‘yvyro: not roxjes are mentioned. 


2. THe MEANING AND Context or Cypria, Fraq. 22 (BETHE) 


Any discussion of the “Cycle” must now start from Bethe’s splendid 
treatment of these poems, Homer, Dichtung und Saga, II, 149-293. A pas- 


1 According to Baumeister, Hymni Homerici, p. 340. 

2 To translate “in the end he shall speak out [and tell us] his friends, etc.,’’ is to 
concede the point. Also, as Chudzinski saw, such a translation is unsuited to the con- 
text; cf. Ubi et quo tempore ortus sit hymnus Homeri VII in Dionysum, p. 7. 

3 Baumeister gives éxrorépe: as the reading of M;; if so, it has preserved the accent 
and word division. 

4 The elision of optatives in -cee leads at times; cf. van Leeuwen, Encheiridium, 
p. 232, to a doubt whether a future may not be intended. Here a future would be syn- 
tactically admissible, but there would be formal difficulties. In Homer no form is 
attested; the later language uses ro0écopat and roPhow. It is possible, but doubtful, that 
the author of this hymn, because of Homeric woféca:, may have allowed himself a 
*robiow. 
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sage there marked with cruces is clearly in need of emendation, or of interpre- 
tation, or of both. 

For the quotation from the Cypria made by Plato, Euthyphro 12+, the 
needed emendation had already been found by Burnet: 


Ziva bt rév Eptavra Kal bs rdde avr’ edbrevoev 
obx Méder verxeiv’ iva yap déos vOa xai aléds. 


That the emendation was not accepted by Bethe is probably due to the fact 
that it was advanced without interpretation; for even in his later commen- 
tary on the dialogue! Burnet has nothing to say about the meaning of these 
lines. An attempt to interpret them, therefore, may not be out of place. 
Jowett and Croiset in their translations find both in the participle and in 
the relative clause descriptions of Zeus as the author and creator of the uni- 
verse. Wrongly, I believe. In the relative clause I should look for the sub- 
ject of €6€Aa, and then the meanings of pvrevew and of épdey are clear. It 
is the planter and owner of a storm-wrecked vineyard, orchard, or olive-grove 
who cannot bring himself to upbraid the god that has wrought this havoc. 
Then we have the clue to the context. The passage is a parable from a 
sermon preached to some hero who has shown less restraint. Preached by 
Nestor to Menelaus, might be said even on general grounds; for no other is so 
likely to preach, and no other is so sorely tempted. In confirmation may be 
noted: that Menelaus seems? to be the only Achaean hero who thus (JI. iii. 365; 
xiii. 631) gives way to his temper; and that Proclus attests* for the Cypria a 
visit of Menelaus to Nestor within which this fragment will find its place. 


3. EMENDATION oF sA on II. xiv. 509 


The codex reads dri viv kal év "Odvoceia drag elpnxev dvdpdypu.. The word 
dvdpdyp.a is nevertheless not to be found in the Odyssey. Since it cannot now- 
adays be thought, as it could in the-time of Dindorf, that the scholiast may 
have had before him a longer text of the Odyssey, the words xai év "Odvoceia 
must be bracketed. They have come from the close of the preceding note 
where they are needed: xai yap {wdypua ele xai Bodypua kai < év "Odvaceig > 
poxdypu. The observation is then precise: {wdypua, Bodypua being found in 
both poems, porydypua in the Odyssey aione. 


1 Plato’s ‘‘Euthyphro,” ‘‘ Apology of Socrates,” and ‘‘Crito” (ed. with notes; Oxford, 
1924). 


2 Cf. Naegelsbach, Hom. Theol.’, pp. 206-7; Leaf on II. iii. 365. Asius (ibid. xii. 


164) is a Trojan, while Philoitius (Od. xx. 201) is a slave. The latter passage is besides 
not fully comparable. 


3 xal mpds Néoropa mapayiverat Mevédaos’ Néorwp 5é ty wapexBaoe dinyeirat ard, 


ws ’Exoreds pbelpas riv Abxov Ovyarépa tkerop0On, al rd. rept Oldimouv Kal tiv ‘Hpaxdéous 
pavlay kal ra wept Onoéa kal ’Apiddvny (Bethe, pp. 195-96). 
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4, Tae MEANING OF dudoviis (Od. xvi. 237) 

One way in which Odysseus thinks of slaying Melanthius is to dash his 
head against the earth dudoviils defpas. The word was explained by Fick 
(Odyss., p. 312) as miswritten for du@wéis, a contraction of dudwradis. The 
explanation has been indorsed by Bechtel (Vocalcontr., p. 244; Lezil., pp. 42- 
43) but otherwise does not seem to have met with much approval until quite 
recently. 

The reason is perhaps not far to seek. Bechtel renders “an beiden Ohren 
in die Hoehe heben,”’ but how he pictured to himself this movement, I cannot 
tell. Agar (Homerica, p. 295), in alluding either to Fick’s analysis of the word 
or to an emendation dud’ ovac(c) ascribed to Bothe by Berard, declared “by 
both ears” “surely ridiculous.” No doubt so, if it must be understood as I 
should understand (perhaps wrongly) the exploits of the Eskimos’ hero who 
is continually lifting his foes by their nostrils. Meanwhile, Wilamowitz, Die 
Heimkehr des Odysseus, page 153, to forestall any such objection has explained: 
“Er will ihn wie einen Hasen an den Loeffeln packen und auf den Boden schlag- 
en, hoechst anschaulich, wenn ich den Hasen auch nur heranziehe, weil man 
es mit dem so macht.’”’ That, too, I cannot believe; a man’s ears offer no such 
convenient handle, and the comparison would again pass into the grotesque. 

I would suggest that the movement meant is a headlock and cross- 
buttocks, and that the phrase comes from the language of the palaestra. 


GrorGE MELVILLE BoLLine 
Onto State UNIVERSITY 


VERGILIANA 


The medieval wizardry of Vergil still taints some of the Wissenschaft ap- 
plied to him. Theories stand with no support, and guesses are transformed 
into facts. Take, for instance, the well-known remark of Favorinus (Gell. 
xvii. 10. 2): ‘‘amici familiaresque P. Vergilii in his quae de ingenio moribusque 
eius memoriae tradiderunt, etc.” In what form was this material about Ver- 
gil’s ingenium moresque? The natural inference from the language of the pas- 
sage is that the material consisted of scattered references made by Vergil’s 
friends in various published works. It requires Vergilian magic to read into 
Favorinus’ mind a special book on Vergil which the amici familiaresque had 
jointly composed. The idea of such a book reminds one too strongly of the 
modern memorial meeting at which the career and character of the departed 
are set forth in a series of appreciative addresses. Nevertheless, the tradita 
of Favorinus have actually been metamorphosed into a Buch der Freunde 
by W. Aly in the Philologische Wochenschrift, XLIII (1923), 645. And no 
sooner has the book been assumed than it becomes a burning fact and its 
reconstruction is put down as “eine der dringendsten Aufgaben der Vergil- 
forschung” (ibid., p. 648). Having shown that in three slight respects the 
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Vita Probi differs from the Suetonian biography, Aly concludes that this Vita 
shows a separate tradition. Where does this separate tradition come from? 
From the Buch der Freunde, of course, for that book—by another jump of pure 
assumption—essentially determined the Tradition des I. Jahrh. And we have 
actual evidence of the use of the book too, for it is what Quintilian is drawing 
on when in x. 3. 8 he says: “‘Vergilium quoque paucissimos die composuisse 
versus auctor est Varius.”’ In going such length imagination has marvelously 
magnified its office. 

Furthermore, the guesses conflict at this point. Ribbeck (Prolegomena, 
p. 89) takes the same remark of Quintilian and builds out of it an air castle 
quite different. Far from taking it as a reference to a Buch der Freunde, he 
assumes a special book on Vergil by Varius alone; and through some sort of 
philological ecstasy he even reads the table of contents of this book: “praeter 
alia de singulis amici operibus quo tempore facta et edita quaque ratione 
composita essent edocuit [sc. Varius] lectores.”’ If the rules allowed one to 
get out of bounds like this, it would be possible to fill volumes with the “‘re- 
sults of research.” Suppose Horace’s works were lost and we found in Quin- 
tilian the remark that Horace called Vergil’s style molle ac facetum (Sat. i. 10. 
44). We could then assume that Horace wrote a special work about Vergil, 
and land ourselves far from the fact that the molle ac facetum was in the Satires. 
There is nothing to show what work of Varius contained the remark given us 
by Quintilian. For all we know, it might even have been in the De morte. 
Nevertheless, the phantom book on Vergil persists. Schanz (Rém. Litt. IT?, 
1, p. 197) adopts it and sets it to work as a means of answering Vergil’s 
obtrectatores: “‘Anders trat fiir den Freund [i.e., Vergil] L. Varius ein; er 
schrieb eine eigene Schrift, in der er sich allem anschein nach das Ziel steckte, 
das wahre Bild Vergils nach allen Seiten hin festzustellen; und aus dieser 
Schrift wird der ausgezeichnete Gelehrte Asconius Pedianus in seiner Bro- 
schiire ‘Gegen die Verleumder Vergils’ geschépft haben.” To distil such liquor 
for general consumption is a pure breach of the prohibition laws. Only philo- 
logical extravagance can extract from the passages in Gellius and Quintilian 
conclusions as to the nature of the books in which Vergil’s friends had left 
their remarks about him. 


Who were these friends? Ribbeck (op. cit., pp. 88 f.) found two—Varius 
and C. Melissus. And they stand, conspicuously printed in large type, in 
Schanz’s third edition (§ 218). Varius is tightly anchored there by Quintilian 
in the passage just discussed. As for C. Melissus, Ribbeck finds credentials 
for him in the Suetonius-Donatus Life (ll. 49-51 [Brummer]): ‘nam et in ser- 
mone tardissimum ac paene indocto similem fuisse Melissus tradidit.” In 
what work, then, did Melissus hand down this information about Vergil’s 
halting and awkward speech? Suetonius (De gram. 2) mentions only one work 
of a grammatical nature by C. Melissus, the long Joke Book (Ineptiae). To 
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assign the remark about Vergil’s speech to this work seems unwarranted, 
though it is done unhesitatingly by Miinzer (Beitrdge zur Quellenkritik der 
Naturgeschichte des Plinius, p. 859). The mere absence of a proper title, how- 
ever, need not bother us, for we have no complete catalogue of Melissus’ 
works; and Schanz (II, 1, p. 218a) assumes a special work of Melissus on 
Vergil to cover the remark in question. 

But there was another Melissus—Aelius Melissus—an older contempo- 
rary of Gellius. He was one of the most prominent grammarians of his time, 
though addicted to bluffing and sophistry; and among his many works he 
wrote a famous book (liber doctrinae inclutae) entitled De loquendi proprietate 
(Gell. xviii, 61). Aelius Melissus would of course be too late for Suetonius, 
but it is well known that the Suetonius-Donatus Life contains non-Suetonian 
elements. These elements have recently been pointed out by R. N. Geer in the 
Transactions of the American Philological Association, LVII (1927), 107-115, 
and Geer suspects that the sentence about Melissus is non-Suetonian because 
it is not framed in accordance with Suetonius’ usage (pp. 109-10). Is there 
not another reason? The sentence is a virtual contradiction of §§ 28 and 29 
of the same Life, where Suetonius refers in superlative terms to the sweetness 
and wonderful charm of Vergil’s reading—things difficult to imagine of a man 
whose sermo was tardissimus ac paene indocto similis. If, then, as seems prob- 
able, the Melissus sentence was added by Donatus, why not take it as refer- 
ring to Aelius Melissus, whose De loquendi proprietate would be a suitable 


place for a remark about Vergil’s sermo? At any rate, there is enough in this 
to throw doubt on Melissus as one of the familiares. If he is not entirely 
eliminated, he should at least be consigned to the fine print, leaving Varius 
as the only familiaris on Favorinus’ list of whom we are really sure. 


In several places Servius and others quote passages of the Aeneid which 
had been found in Vergil’s manuscript at his death and omitted by Varius 
from the published text. How did these passages get into circulation? They 
had been heard, to be sure, in public recitation, but people who heard them 
could not have recalled them verbatim (one of them—ii. 567-88—is over 
twenty lines long). Some of these people, however, would have missed the 
omitted passages when they read the poem in Varius’ edition, and Varius 
was likely to hear from such readers. Though they could not repeat, for ex- 
ample, the four verses omitted at the beginning of the poem or the passage 
omitted from Book ii, they would nevertheless notice that something was 
gone in these places, and part of them would go after Varius about it. Com- 
plaint might even reach the ears of Augustus or Maecenas. Varius would have 
been forced to explain the omissions, and probably to give copies of the 
omitted passages to those most interested. He might have published a mono- 
graph giving an account of his work as editor, with copies of these passages 
and reasons for their omission. Come to think of it, that is what he probably 
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did. Yes, it is almost certain, for we must remember that Quintilian gives 
Varius as authority for Vergil’s daily rate of composition (x. 3. 8, quoted 
above); and what work of Varius can Quintilian be using here if not his book 
entitled How I Edited Vergil? But this is the Vergilian magic again. Such a 
monograph, though fully as plausible as those of Aly and Ribbeck noticed 
above, is plainly without warrant. In fact, there is positive probability that 
Varius did not publish anything of the kind, for if he had, we should expect 
Suetonius to use it as his authority for the omission of the initial four lines 
(ll. 160 ff. [Brummer]) instead of making us depend on what the little-known 
Nisus had heard from his seniores. We had better be satisfied with the proba- 
bility that Varius gave out the verses privately to those who wanted them. 


CLARENCE P. Bini 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


PLATO APOLOGY 27E 


drws 88 ov twa reiBors av Kai cpuxpov votv Exovta avOpwrwv, ws od TOd abrod 
éorw xai Samovia xai Odia HyeioGat, Kai ad rod adrod pyre Saiuovas pyre Oeovs 
pnTe hpwas, ovdepnia pnxavy éorw. 

The correct, I think the certain, interpretation of this passage was clearly 
stated by Keck in Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Paédagogie, LX XXIII, 


407-8, in 1861, and, after him, by Miinscher in 1865 in the same journal. But 
as mistaken interpretations are still current in nearly all editions and have the 
support of Adam (?) and now of Burnet, it may be worth while to recur to the 
topic, especially as I have some new arguments and, I think, some not hitherto 
cited illustrations of the idiom that supplies the clue. The key, as Keck 
argued, and as I recently stated in Classical Philology, XXI, 287, is that rod 
avrod in the second clause is not an anaphoric reference to the person sup- 
posed in the first. There are two supposititious persons. And the meaning 
is that it belongs to one and the same person to believe in both demons and 
gods and by parity of reasoning to one and the same (different) person to 
believe in neither. It does not and cannot mean that “this same man who 
believes in both should believe in neither.’”’ Each rot airod merely asserts 
the identity within its own clause in relation to the beliefs marked by xai . . . 

cai and pyre... . pyre. Strictly speaking, Socrates’ argument requires only 
the first clause. If you believe in daruove you must believe in Oca. But 
by a common Greek and Platonic usage he adds for completeness the cor- 
responding complementary negative, and if you don’t believe in the one you 
don’t believe in the other. The variation Saipovas and jjpwas is of course of 
no significance. The rod airod in the second clause merely expresses the con- 
junction of the two disbeliefs, as that in the first clause did the conjunction of 
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the two beliefs. It does not identify the supposed persons in the two clauses. 
It obviously cannot do so if we retain the negative ov, which applies to both 
clauses. 

Professor Burnet’s paraphrase, “It is out of the question that this same 
man should disbelieve,” virtually ignores the od, which he now retains in his 
text, though he formerly rejected it. That is not the only confusion. He says 
he owes his interpretation mainly to Mr. Garrod (CR, XX, 212). But Mr. 
Garrod’s translation simply repeats without reasons Keck’s interpretation. 
What perhaps misled Professor Burnet is a strange misprint in Mr. Garrod’s 
comment, “i.e., one must disbelieve (sic; read, of course believe) in both 
daiuove and Oia if one believes in either,” etc. 

There are doubtless many illustrations of rod airod. I have noted Lucian 
Philopseudes 47 and Halieus 20. 7% ob vopifes rod avrod evar xai émuréurev, 
qmudAous .... & ye kal droméeureav Suvardv air. Tod yap abrod al rdde pact 
kat rade. Cf. also Lysias xix. 56: dre ob rod adrod éorw dvdpds dvev dvd-yxys Te 
TOANG dvadioxey Kai pera Kwvdvvov Tod peyiorou érOvpjoa exew Te TOV Kowar. 

If my argument is sound, it is superfluous to discuss the other interpreta- 
tions that have been proposed. 

Jowett translates: ‘But no one who has a particle of understanding will 
ever be convinced by you that the same men can believe in divine and super- 
human things, and yet not believe that there are gods and demigods and 
heroes.” 

Schleiermacher’s translation runs as follows: “Wie du aber irgend einen 
Menschen, der auch nur ganz wenig Verstand hat, iiberreden willst, dass ein 
und derselbe Mensch Daimonisches und Géttliches glaubt, und wiederum 
derselbe doch auch weder Daimonen noch Gétter noch Heroen, das ist doch 
auf keine Weise zu ersinnen.’ 

And Miiller renders: “.... _— Jemanden aber, der nur einiges 
Nachdenken besitzt, zu iiberreden, dass wer Dimonisches annimmt, nicht 
auch Géttliches annehmen miisse, und nicht zugleich das Dasein der Dimonen 
und Gétter und Heroen leugnen kénne, Das ist auf keine Weise ausfiihrbar.”’ 

The Budé translation of Croiset thus translates: “Quant 4 faire admettre 
par une personne tant soit peu sensée qu’un homme peut croire 4 des démons 
sans croire aux dieux, et que le méme homme néanmoins peut nier |’existence 
des démons, des dieux et des héros, voild qui est radicalement impossible.” 

Fowler, in the Loeb translation, thus renders: “. ... but there is no 
way for you to persuade any man who has even a little sense that it is possible 
for the same person to believe in spiritual and divine existences and again for 
the same person not to believe in spirits or gods or heroes.” But he does not 
keep ov. 

Hirschig, in the old Didot edition, brackets od and the second roi airoi, 
and translates: “ tu vero ut persuadeas alicui vel minime sanam men- 
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tem habenti, ejusdem esse viri et daemonia et divina esse putare, et contra 
neque daemones neque deos, neque heroas, fieri prorsus non potest.” 

Riddell, in his edition of the Apology (Oxford, 1877), retains ov, but 
interprets: “The ov is not simply pleonastic, as in the case of two negatives 
in the same clause, but it is irrational. It is a confused anticipation of the 
coming negative ovdeuia.’”’ In section 264 of his “ Digest” he quotes the pas- 
sage along with Laws 747D, and Antipho vi. 10 (p. 142), and “‘perhaps” 
Thucyd. iii. 36, to illustrate pleonasm and the irrational repetition of a nega- 
tive. 

J. Adam, in his edition (Cambridge: “Pitt Press Series,” 1910), accepts 
the emendation of Wecklein (Rh. Mus., XXXVI, 145) with the observation: 
“The alternative (less good) is to bracket ov after ds, and rov avrov after 
xai av (so Kral): the text cannot be defended as it stands. Translate ‘But 
you cannot possibly persuade any one who has the smallest understanding, 
that one and the same individual will not believe in things supernatural and 
divine and in daemons and gods, or again, that one and the same individual 
will not disbelieve in things supernatural and divine and in daemons and 
gods.’ Socrates sums up the argument of the chapter somewhat loosely but 
emphatically in a sentence which amounts to this: Belief (or disbelief) in 
daiuova and in Oeia implies belief (or disbelief in daiuoves and Geoi.” 

The little edition of W. Wagner (Boston, 1878) brackets ov, with the re- 
mark: “ov is a manifest interpolation, and should be disregarded in transla- 
tion, as Socr. here repeats Meletus’ assertion in all its glaring inconsistency.” 


Dyer (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1895) also rejects od and misinterprets the 
argument. See his note and the Appendix. He seems to share Riddell’s view. 

See also the long note of Purves on the passage in his Selections from Plato 
(Oxford, 1883). He recapitulates many interpretations that are important, 
but concludes by bracketing ov. 


Pau. SHOREY 


PLATO TIMAEUS 48D 


mepdavopua. pndevds Hrrov eixéra, paddov 8, cal gumpoobev ax’ dpyns epi 
éxdorwv Kai Evprdvrwv A€yev. 

In Hermes (1922), LVII, 72-73, E. Howald, discussing an emendation of 
Wilamowitz, says that it renders dx’ dpyjs bedeutungslos, whereas es muss 
betont sein. He asks then: “Kann denn éurpoodev dx’ dpyjs nicht zusam- 
mengelesen werden und heissen: ganz von vorne an, so dass also der Sinn 
des Satzes wiire: Ich werde versuchen, so gut wie ein anderer eixéra iiber 
die Einzelheiten und das All zu sagen und zwar ganz von vorne an, d. h. 
beginnend bei der yéveors der Elemente, die bis jetzt keiner untersucht hat?” 

It has escaped his notice that in AJP, X, 62, I wrote of the same pas- 
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sage: ‘“Expunge the comma after & and translate: ‘I will strive to speak of 
each and all no less plausibly than others, and even more with reference to 
(from the starting point of) first principles.’ Timaeus complains that his 
predecessors treated the four elements as dpxai. He will give as plausible an 
account as they, but will begin from a point nearer the real dpxy, though even 
he cannot reach an absolute beginning; cf. 53D, ras 8 érz rovrwy dpyas dvwHev 
Oeds olde. padAov S thus abruptly used means vel potius, as in 57E, 17B. 
I know of no instance where it means “more so,” for Thucydides iii. 82 is 
not in point. padAov d xai dx’ apxijs is justified by Laches 189E, oxedov 5é 
Tt paddov é€ dpxijs ein dv, which is quoted by Campbell at Theaetet. 179D. The 
thought is familiar to Plato; cf. Leges 626D, where the Athenian stranger is 
commended: rév yap Adyov éx’ dpxnv épOas dvayayav capéarepov éxoinoas. 
éumpooGey is simply pleonastic: cf. Alcinous cicaywyy VIII dvwhev dd trav 
mpatwv apxduevot.” 
Pau SHOREY 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Lawyers and Litigants in Ancient Athens. By Rosert J. Bonner. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. 


What impresses us most in this book is its adequacy. The Athenians did 
not believe that where everybody governed no government could exist at all; 
this is how they managed: They had a large number of administrative com- 
mittees designated anew annually by sortition, each competent judicially as 
a court of first instance where it was competent executively; notable among 
them were the following: They believed in laying down in much particularity 
laws directing how offenses against the public and disputes between citizens 
should be handled; the legislative process was briefly this: They recognized 
over a hundred different species of actions; we shall not worry the reader to 
distinguish them all—the Athenians could distinguish them. We are primarily 
interested in lawyers and litigants and the genesis of the legal profession. 
They were a litigious people; we should like to explain more fully about that. 
Strictly speaking, they had no profession of the law; they were a nation of 
lawyers. (It might have been well to add that in the same sense they were a 
nation of politicians, fighters, artists, dramatists.) They had no judges: that 
was because they did the judging themselves; they organized themselves into 
popular tribunals, each a reproduction in miniature of the whole citizen body, 
and empowered to act constructively for it. They gave no legal standing to 
precedents; every “‘heliastic” decision was a fresh affirmation of the general 
sense of right. They had no court-made law or ius honorarium; they had 
what they thought (erroneously, no doubt) was better. What about consist- 
ency? They had a large common stock of juridical ideas; besides, they were as 
likely to be right one time as another. Did they not confuse politics with 
justice? Certainly. That seemed to them fitting. But what about lawyers?] 
Since private citizens had to be public prosecutors, some persons specialized 
in this business and became “sycophants”; since, too, every litigant had to 
plead his own case, many paid others to write speeches for them to deliver, 
and these came nearer to being lawyers than is commonly thought. This puts 
the Ten Attic Orators in their proper place; by the plain men who sat on the 
tribunals they were viewed with suspicion. They really possessed more pro- 
fessional competence than they thought it wise or in character to disclose. Let 
us see them at work in typical cases, and let us give a résumé of some cele- 
brated trials. 

The book is written in a simple, business-like style. If there is such a 
thing as a modern lawyer interested in the history of his profession he cannot 
find elsewhere anything better on the Athenian phase of it. He may very 
well conclude that the Athenians had something that looked like the trial- 
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lawyer with which he is familiar; but he may well doubt whether “syco- 
phants” and trial-lawyers were permitted by the system of government that 
prevailed in Athens to develop the authoritative body of legal doctrine to 
which he is accustomed to reserve the name “law.” The contributions of the 
author himself and of his pupils to our knowledge of Athenian procedure are 
very considerable, and we are glad to have them thus worked into a systematic 
exposition of the subject; but they are not so fundamental as the general 
reader might be led to infer from the comparative infrequency with which 
other authorities are cited in the footnotes. In so accurate a book it is per- 
missible to note a couple of minor errors that have come to our attention. 
The public arbitrators served during their sixtieth year (Arist. Ath. Pol. 53, 
4), not their sixty-first (p. 40). The allies of Athens seem to have been nearer 
140 in number (Meritt and West, Harvard Studies, XX XVII, 98) than 250 
(p. 102). 


W.S. Fereuson 
HarvarpD UNIVERSITY 


Aristophanes Lysistrate. Erklirt von Unrich von WiILaMowI!Tz- 
Moe uenporrr. Mit Beilage: Ekklesiazusen. Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1927. Pp. 223. 


None of the previous editions of the plays of Aristophanes has annota- 
tions that satisfy the present editor: Kock is too old, Starkie too elementary, 


Mazon too brief, and van Leeuwen is too much concerned with justifying 
his own text and too prone to explain words rather than the comedy itself, 
its poetry, and the manner of its presentation. Other editors are not men- 
tioned. The most important thing for an editor to do, says Professor 
Wilamowitz, is to follow the action of the play step by step. This he proposes 
to do, and choosing the Lysistrata he proceeds to show how a play of Aristo- 
phanes should be edited. 

His Prolegomena contains chapters on (1) the problem of editing Aristo- 
phanes; (2) old comedy, its early form and history, its meters, and its lan- 
guage; (3) Aristophanes; (4) the Lysistrata; and (5) the tradition of the text. 
He omits from his edition the list of the dramatis personae and the two 
trobécas, except the sentence that gives the date of the play. 

Of the thirty and more emendations of the text which the editor marks 
as his own in the critical notes, some of them being only slight changes, it 
may be said that about one-fourth are more or less acceptable, another fourth 
are due to the requirements of his metrical schemes, about one-fourth leave 
one unconvinced, and the remaining fourth are poor and open to criticism. 
It is not difficult to accept his KAeovixy in place of the un-Attic form Kadovixn, 
since the correct form of this name for Athens, KaA\uvixy, does not fit into 
the verse (vss. 6, 9); nor to follow him in omitting the interjection & before 
dvdpes in verse 350, whether dvdpes is a vocative or, as is more probable, a 
predicate nominative; nor to adopt his attractive conjecture dy’ in verse 1308, 
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where the verse needs a syllable and the grammar demands a connective. 
Such emendations meet with ready approval, but there is absolutely no de- 
fense for his change of Seva to dSavdv in verse 608. Here his only reason for 
the change is his desire to keep radra and deva apart, and yet they should not 
be kept apart because they are subject and predicate in the so-called ‘‘personal 
construction,” as in Ran. 610, Eupol. 210, Homer A 107. Few scholars will 
adopt his conjecture yeioer@’ (vs. 1062), which compels him to construe 
yevouo. with the accusative case; it is much inferior to Reisig’s éec@’. Neither 
will his conjecture oveixeXo. (vs. 1252) “‘like boars” in place of @exeAoe or 
oveixedou “like gods’? meet with much favor, for an Athenian poet might 
fittingly compare his own countrymen to gods, and, on the other hand, it 
would not naturally occur to him to compare them to boars in describing a 
sea fight. 

pdeva in verse 49 has the value of a collective and may be followed by a 
plural referring to it, as ms in Nub. 1135, Av. 526 f., and odde’s in Xen. 
Hell. ii. 2. 3 are. The collective pndéva is followed by éx’ d\AnAoww here just 
as the collective Sjpos is followed by apds dAAHAovs in Thuc. vi. 35. 1; and ray 
vov dvdpav prepares the way for the plural. Hence Meineke’s conjecture 
pndévas which our editor adopts is unnecessary. Again, in verse 181 he should 
have kept in his text the interjection &, the reading of I’, because it is Lysis- 
trata’s almost invariable custom to use & in address. 

Professor Wilamowitz does not seem to realize that his note on dpa in 
verse 31 applies with equal force to dpa in verse 20, and should have been 
given in connection with the earlier rather than the later passage. It is the 
use of dpa with the imperfect to denote a sudden appreciation of the real 
state of affairs—often translated in English by “‘after all” and the present 
tense—that justifies Elmsley’s change of yap to rdp’ in verse 20 just as much 
as Mehler’s change of yap to rdp’ in verse 31. Our editor correctly adopts both 
emendations, but he gives one no reason to think that he recognizes the con- 
struction to be the same in the two passages. Van Leeuwen refers to the 
construction in verse 31 only, because he adopts rdp’ in this one instance and 
not in verse 20. 

In his commentary Professor Wilamowitz succeeds fairly well in ac- 
complishing his purpose of “following the action of the play step by step.” 
For the latter part of the Lysistrata he had already done this in the chapter 
on the Laconian songs of the play in his Textgeschichte der griechischen Lyriker. 
But our sense of satisfaction with his work is somewhat lessened by the kind 
of criticism in which he too often indulges. When he condemns John Williams 
White’s edition of the scholia on the Birds for its bulkiness and at the same 
time praises an edition of the scholia on the Lysistrata which one of his Gét- 
tingen students wrote as a Doctor’s dissertation, we are left in doubt as to 
the fairness of his judgment in other matters. 


C. W. Pepper 
DuKke UNIVERSITY 
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The Development of Virgil’s Art. By Hmenry W. Prescott. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1927. Price $4.00. 


No one who has failed to study the Aeneid along the lines laid down by 
Heinze in his great work on Virgils Epische Technik and by Norden in his 
monumental edition of Book Siz is equipped to appreciate for himself or to 
interpret for others the artistry of the epic. Some of Norden’s results have 
been done into English. However, Heinze has remained through its successive 
editions caviar to the general. Hence Prescott’s continently but attractively 
written book, which renders the gist of Heinze accessible for the first time in 
the vernacular, ought to be warmly welcomed by hosts of English-speaking 
students and teachers of Virgil. 

Any reader of the Aeneid who is capable of approaching it as a work of 
literature is bound to have his understanding of the masterpiece enriched by 
what Prescott has done for us. One of the beauties of the book is that the 
author has put things in a way so distinctively his own that the essential con- 
tent, in spite of the modest disclaimers contained in the Preface, gives the im- 
pression of novelty. Even the Virgilian specialist may at times profit by this 
fresh statement of the results of German scholarship. For example: An emi- 
nent British literator, confident that those who have read the Aeneid have 
nothing to gain from a perusal of Prescott’s book, has recently singled out for 
approval some “remarks which are appreciative and even illuminating.” It 
so happens that this “illumination” on two of the four points commended has 
for twenty-five years been available in German sources. That the prominence 
of Apollo in the scheme of Book Three, brought thereby into variation from 
the plan of the narrative elsewhere, was suggested by this divinity’s hegemony 
as a god of colonization, is to readers of Heinze an old story (cf. 3d ed. 84, 85). 
In passing let it be remarked that on page 345 of Prescott’s book is found the 
comment, the omission of which the British reviewer deplores, that Apollo’s 
relationship to the Augustan family also exerted an effect upon the economy 
of Book Three; so likewise wrote Heinze (loc. cit.). Second, it is Norden’s 
opinion that is hailed by our reviewer and re-worded in the declaration that 
“in the visions of Book VI. Virgil has avoided contradiction by withholding 
any explicit statement of theory.”’ As before Professor Mackail—for it is he— 
was guilty of inaccuracy of observation, here he has fallen into inaccuracy of 
statement. Prescott’s words (p. 387), like those of Norden before him (Aen., 
Buch VI, 16), apply not to the visions of Book Six in general but to the dis- 
crepancy between theological and mythological theory that Virgil wittingly 
perpetrated in connection with his account of the five groups of shades of 
mortals who had died a premature or violent death (vi.426-527). Thus we 
find with some gaiety, but no malice, ocular demonstration that Prescott’s 
book sheds rays not superfluous even for the illuminati. 

If a thoughtful and selective adaptation of the results of the sterling criti- 
cism expended on the Aeneid by the Germans is the great merit of the book, 
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this is by no means its only service. While over two-thirds of the book are 
devoted to the treatment of the Aeneid, the earlier stages of Virgil’s creativity, 
represented by the so-called “‘youthful poems,” the Eclogues, and the Geor- 
gics, are adequately set forth. These chapters contain a judicially phrased 
synthesis of the author’s convictions with matter largely disseminated hither- 
to in the not always colorful pages of learned periodicals and scholarly mono- 
graphs. In this as in any book dealing with the literary career of Virgil as a 
whole, the attitude assumed by the author toward the controversies centering 
around the Appendix and the Eclogues inevitably challenges the eager interest 
of the professional reader. 

In admirable fashion and with thorough scholarship Prescott blends 
many of the poems of the Appendix with the literary atmosphere surrounding 
Virgil in the poet’s formative years. At times the author is almost too con- 
vincing for the logical cogency of his view that these poems may be safely used 
only as an index to what Virgil was writing in his ’prentice days, since writing 
he surely was. Prescott in his Preface is a declared conservative with respect 
to the genuineness of many of these poems. Yet he has fitted them as expertly 
into what we know of the poet’s early environment as have scholars less hesi- 
tant in their conclusions. Unreceptive as he is to the theories of post-Virgilian 
origin of the Catalepton as a whole, Culex, and Ciris—current enthusiasms for 
Ovidian authorship are one manifestation of these theories—Prescott is ready 
to assert in the vein of Brer Rabbit: “Dis look lak sparrer-grass, hit smell lak 
sparrer-grass.”’ But just when the reader is primed for the conclusion “ Dis 
must be sparrer-grass,” the author slips in a precautionary conditional clause, 
such as “If this poem is by Virgil.” In a book of this sort it is perhaps wiser 
to be safe than sporting. 

In so sensible a work, the fruit of years of study, it is difficult to isolate 
items for praise or blame. I like the author’s refusal to make Virgil a “seraph 
in chocolate”: the substitution of sober talk about literary background, pas- 
toral precedents in Messala and Gallus, and revamping in verse the content of 
agricultural handbooks for gush about the entirely self-illumined farmer-poet. 
Prescott’s refusal to divorce the allusiveness of the Fourth Eclogue completely 
from an expected heir of the Julian House also strikes a responsive chord. Be- 
fore this review is published Prescott will have taken out on himself or a 
proofreader “Parthians” (p. 97) and multiplied his estimate of the victims of 
Polyphemus’ ferocity (p. 176). 


Duane REED STUART 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Plutarch’s “Moralia,” with an English translation by Frank CoLe 
Bassitt. Vol. I. London: William Heinemann, Ltd.; New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. Pp. xxxv-+468. 
There has been a great need of an adequate translation of Plutarch’s 
Moralia, and this, the first volume of the projected fourteen, is very welcome. 
The traditional order of the works has been followed, and there are included 
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the De liberis educandis, the Quomodo adolescens poetas audire debeat, the De 
recta ratione audiendi, the Quomodo adulator ab amico internoscatur, the 
Quomodo quis suos in virtute sentiat profectus. The Introduction contains a 
brief account of Plutarch’s life and writings, a Bibliography including notices 
of the manuscripts, editions, special works on Plutarch, translations, and a 
list of the essays in the traditional order. An Index is appended to the volume. 

On page x Plutarch’s teacher, Ammonius, is described as “a Peripatetic 
philosopher deeply imbued with the religious idealism of the Academy.” I 
know of no better authority for calling Ammonius a Peripatetic than Volk- 
mann, and the Index to Diibner’s edition of the Moralia (cf. Zeller, Die 
Philosophie der Griechen, III, 14, 832, n. 1). Professor Babbitt’s paragraphs 
on Plutarch’s philosophy and religion are hardly satisfactory. We may ques- 
tion whether he does full justice to Plutarch in saying that “‘in philosophy he 
does not go very far below the surface,” that “he is, however, deeply con- 
cerned with the application of philosophy to the concrete problems of daily 
conduct.” No one would maintain that Plutarch was a philosopher of any 
considerable originality; but that philosophy meant more to him than popular 
moralizing is clear from the essays in Volume VI (Teubner) on Platonic, 
Stoic, and Epicurean subjects, to say nothing of the titles of lost works in 
the Index of Lamprias. It is well to remember, too, that the interpretation of 
Platonic metaphysics, set forth in the De animae generatione, and in the 
Quaestiones Platonicae, whether or not original with him, is cited by Proclus 
as the theory of Plutarch and Atticus. And I should venture to assert that, 
incorrect as it is in details, it is nearer the meaning of Plato than is the 
monistic doctrine of the great Plotinus. In saying that Plutarch’s “ philo- 
sophic system, so far as he consciously formulated one, was largely eclectic, 
Babbitt seems to be following John Oakesmith’s The Religion of Plutarch 
against virtually all other authorities. All later Platonism, of course, contains 
elements drawn from other philosophies; and it might not be easy to find a 
Platonist whose serious thought is less determined by alien elements than is 
Plutarch’s. The general reader will not be much enlightened and may be 
misled by the statement that “in religion Plutarch had leanings towards 
monotheism, but he was also inclined to mysticism, so that he found it hard 
to shake off many of the traditional accretions of the Greek religion, with its 
crowd of spirits both good and bad.” 

As Professor Babbitt says in his Preface: 

The text on which the translation is based is that of the edition of Plutarch’s 
Moralia by G. N. Bernadakis, corrected occasionally by the edition of D. Wytten- 
bach. The changes made in the text of Bernadakis consist in striking out about 
half of the emendations which he has adopted, and restoring the readings of the 
MSS., so far as these could be determined, and in adopting a few emendations 
proposed since Bernadakis’s text was published. 


It is unfortunate that the first volume of the new Teubner edition, under the 
general editorship of Pohlenz, had not appeared before the work on this 
volume was completed. 
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The translation is excellent; it is accurate and very readable. Anyone 
. who has devoted any serious study to the Moralia knows how great an 
achievement it is to attain these qualities. 

The following details are perhaps worth comment. In 7 B it may mislead 
the English reader to translate rpdés ryv doxnow by “in practice.” In 12 F 
one questions whether ai yndoopias d’ dv wépas éweriBecay rais dpxais can 
mean “for voting upon the removal of magistrates.” In 13 B the phrases 
Avpixns Téxvys and Wuyijs troBoAyuaia are almost certainly corrupt. In 14A 
7d & dAov davdws Lavres, translated “if the life they lead is wholly bad,” 
means rather “in general, if the life they lead is bad.” In 17 F eidus audi 
Gedy te kai dooa A€éyw wepi wavrwy, Xenophanes, fragment 34, line 2, trans- 
lated “knowing the truth about the gods and what I say of all things,” prob- 
ably means “and about all the things I speak of,”’ as it is taken by Diels and 
Burnet. In 19 A the rendering of dmoxAeiovoay as “exclusive” hardly gives 
the right idea to the English reader. In 20 E it is better perhaps to assume a 
lacuna, as does Paton. In 24 A «iddres 5& riv ris drdxtus Kal dopicrws mept- 
epopervys airias Sivayw icxvpav Kai dpvAaxrov odcay is translated “but knew 
the force of causation as it traverses its irregular and indeterminate course, 
so strong, so impossible for human reason to guard against.” But ris... . 
airias is not “causation,” but 76 ris rAavwpevyns dos airias of Timaeus 48 A. 
In 24 E dxpornta Aoyixis picews cai SidBeow Spodroyoupevny Wryys is not 
exactly “the height of good sense, and a disposition of the soul in full agree- 
ment therewith.” The latter phrase is well explained by Seneca in Epist. 
moral. xxxi. 8: “‘aequalitas ac tenor vitae per omnia consonans sibi.” In 25 C 
“ignorant man’ and “man of culture” are not the right renderings for rév 
dpa} and rov doreiov. Babbitt translates 25 D dvev & rod dAnOots paduora 
pay 2 wounTiKh TO mworxihw xpHTat Kal woAvtporw “but when the poetic art is 
divorced from the truth, then chiefly it employs variety and diversity.” But 
dvev is used in the sense of xwpis as so often in Plutarch; cf. Wyttenbach’s 
list of examples in his commentary on this passage. The latter’s interpreta- 
tion is correct: “‘praeterquam vero quod poesis utitur veritate.” In 38E 
Babbitt’s own emendation, dxe‘as for dpyjs of the MSS, made on the basis of 
Aristotle, Hist. animal. vi. 2, is admirable and certain. In 40 A it seems 
unnecessary to translate wapaBdAXAovcay Erépovs twas ds dyewvov eipyxdras 
“who could have spoken better.” In 43 A ris } xara wXevpav } xara du- 
perpov xivynors is explained in a footnote thus: ““‘When a body moves are its 
various positions determined by the position of its diagonal (i.e., interior 
lines) or of its exterior lines?” Neither Wyttenbach, who offered this 
interpretation, nor Babbitt cites any parallel. The reference is rather, I 
believe, to Timaeus 36 C: riv pév 5) rairod xara mAevpay emi dea mepuy- 
yayev, Thv St Barépov xara dudperpov én’ dporepd. In 44 A Plutarch is speak- 
ing of an auditor who refuses to show emotion at anything the lecturer 
says; according to the MSS he is described as pyr’ dppiv xara oxjpya Kevav. 
This Babbitt emends to xaracynyari{wv, and translates “who neither moves 
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his brow.” But surely xaracynpyarifwv would mean quite the opposite: 
“who neither assumes an air of disdain.” Lobeck’s édpvos xardornya xwav 
at least gives the right sense. In 53 F got wai wadAov arrovra: trav rabav 
means, I think, “some go even to greater lengths in seizing upon afflic- 
tions,” rather than “‘some seize upon afflictions rather.” In 59 A one may be 
in doubt whether droros éraivwv, Babbitt’s emendation for the impossible 
érawvov, is normal Greek for “an improper subject for praise.” In 64A 
mraca.... dvad<ouevn xapts éraxOys is translated “any favour that evokes 
a reproach from its recipient is offensive.” But surely the remark of the 
recipient that the affair was not worth so much trouble could not be called 
a reproach. The meaning is that to taunt a man with a favor one has con- 
ferred is offensive; cf. Wyttenbach’s note, especially the parallel from 
Demosthenes’ De corona. In 65 E rd 8 év Yuyxi vodtv odk éxovon 8 edruxiav 7} 
&? eidpviav twos xal ppdvnya is translated “loftiness or conceit, in a mind 
which lacks sense because of the favours of Fortune or Nature”; but it is 
plainly typos xat ppdévnua which rise &’ eirvyiav 7 &’ eigpviav. In 75 B ddd’ 
low orabue raciv } Kaxia mepixeypevn morAVBdis Gore Sixrvov karéoracey trans- 
lated ‘vice constantly besets all progress, and with countervailing weight 
drags him down,” is rather “vice besetting all men equally.” In 76 A it is 
very hard not to accept Wyttenbach’s rots 5& uy for rois 5¢ of the MSS. 

In the footnotes Babbitt gives references to authors quoted or alluded to 
by Plutarch. Many latent Platonic reminiscences have been missed. 


Rocser MILER JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Struktur und Charakter des Platonischen Phaidros. By Z. Drgsen- 
prucK. Vienna and Leipzig: Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1927. 


The author has evidently studied the Phaedrus literature. From the fact 
that Plato was an artist and that he says that every book should have the 
unity of a living organism he infers that the Phaedrus must possess more 
symmetry of structure than the critics have found there. This symmetry he 
discovers in a tripartite composition intended to represent and symbolize the 
three faculties of the soul. He has many ingenious and some helpful sugges- 
tions, but I am unable to accept his fundamental postulate that every Platonic 
dialogue must be constructed about the unity of some central idea discover- 
able by a modern critic. The Phaedrus, as has been aptly said, may be con- 
trasted with the Symposium as Gothic with classical architecture. For the 
rest all that I could say on this point is anticipated by well-known dicta of 
Jowett and Goethe. In the Introduction to the Republic Jowett writes, “Nor 
need anything be excluded from the plan of a great work to which the mind 
is naturally led by the association of ideas and which does not interfere with 
the general purpose.” Goethe in conversation with Eckermann said on May 
6, 1827, “Da kommen sie und fragen welche Idee ich in meinem Faust zu 
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verkérpern gesucht. Als ob ich das selber wiisste und aussprechen kénnte.” 
Or with more special application to the Phaedrus I may quote Bourguet’s 
review of Raeder, ‘“‘Cet ensemble, on pensera sans doute que M. Raeder a eu 
tort de le juger mal construit. Au lieu d’une imperfection d’assemblage, c’est 
le plan méme que le sujet indiquait. Et peut-étre est-il permis d’ajouter qu’on 
arrive ainsi a une autre idée de la composition, plus large et plus profonde, 
que celle qui est d’ordinaire acceptée, trop asservie a des canons d’école.”’ I 
cannot take space to show how Herr Diesendruck applies his postulate in 
detail. He is I think mistaken in saying (p. 17) that the ironical passage 
Phaedr. 246 D cannot refer to the gods and must mean the stars. Plato, like 
Matthew Arnold, was quite capable of varying his liberal language of vague 
religious unction with an occasional flash of satire on the popular worship of a 
“magnified, non-natural man.” 
Pau. SHOREY 


New Light upon Lucretius. By J. P. Posteats. Reprinted from the 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Vol. X, No. 1, January, 
1926. Manchester: University Press. 

Professor Postgate was always interesting.’ He here seeks confirmation 
in the text of the De rerum natura for the tradition, rejected as an impossibility 
by Dr. Osler, that Lucretius wrote in lucid intervals of insanity. The digres- 
sion on the use of animals in war, v. 1348-49 and especially 1341-46, were 


written, Dr. Postgate conjectures, in a non-lucid interval. The lines run: 
si fuit ut facerent. sed uix adducor ut ante 
non quierint animo praesentire atque uidere, 
quam commune malum fieret foedumque, futurum; 
et magis id possis factum contendere in omni 
in uariis mundis uaria ratione creatis 
quam certo atque uno terrarum quolibet orbi. 
and are translated by Dr. Rouse: 
If it really was true that they did it. But I can hardly bring myself to believe 
that they were not able to imagine and to perceive that this would happen before 
hideous ruin should come upon them all; and you might rather maintain that this 


happened in the universe in the different worlds made in different ways than choose 
out the single earth for the process. 


Dr. Postgate urges the irrelevance of the entire digression which is an ex- 
crescence on the main theme, the incoherence of the descriptions, the impossi- 
bility of using in war some of the animals mentioned as e.g. wild boars, the 
rejection of the whole supposition by the author himself, and above all the 
palliation of it by the suggestion that these apparent impossibilities might 
have happened in some other world. 


1 Cf. Class. Phil., V, 225; XVIII, 280. 
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It was Epicurean doctrine that in the study of cause we may content our- 
selves with a possible cause, possibly operating in some other world. But to 
make such havoc of his doctrine as to transfer this to the ascertainment of 
fact your mental state must have been one of grave disorder. This is a frail 
foundation for the superstructure here reared upon it, but I should like to 
see the method applied to the writings of Nietzsche, to the words in which the 
chorus of the Euripidean Electra takes back the description of the golden- 
fleeced ram,! and to the logic of Mr. Bernard Shaw. The real interest of the 
paper lies in the facts collected about the use of animals as allies in war and 
the anecdotes of the logic of inmates of insane asylums, sane in all respects 
but one. “‘Who are you,” asks the doctor, of one such. “Julius Caesar,” was 
the reply. “‘But,”’ said the doctor, ‘when I was here last you were Henry 
VII.” “Yes,” said the patient, “but that was by a different mother.” 


Pau. SHOREY 


Die Originalitat der Rémischen Literatur. Offentliche Vorlesung Gehal- 
ten nach Ubernahme der philologischen Professor an der Universitat 
Kéln am 26. Januar 1926. By Gtnrner JacHMAnn. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1926. M. 2.60. 


The art of the Italian Renaissance grasped the principles and felt the 
spirit of classical art, yet remained independent; the Iphigenia of Goethe is 


Greek yet German too; Roman architecture, occupying itself with structures 
for practical purposes, was Greek yet possessed a character of its own. Is the 
same thing true of Latin literature or of any of its departments? Cicero and 
Tacitus need fear no comparison with any Greeks, but the soul of literature 
is in its poetry, and Jachmann passes in review a series of poets. 

Plautus is genuinely independent of the Greeks in his mastery of vocabu- 
lary; Terence is less independent but more Roman. True, lyric poetry was 
first possible in Rome, where woman had a position different from that she 
held in Greece. Catullus’ love for Lesbia awakened in his spirit something 
that no Greek could have had and made him not only original but the first 
great lyric poet. Lucretius expounded a materialistic theory of the universe, 
but in his conception of the réle of love and in his sublime merging of the 
individual in the rhythm of the cosmos his genius transcended the bounds set 
him by a borrowed system. He is granted a claim to independence despite the 
achievements of the Alexandrians in the field of didactic poetry, and a little 
later Virgil in his Georgics again surpassed his predecessors. Inferior to Lu- 
cretius in genius, he is superior in his artistry and in his Roman (not Greek) 
love for nature, and he has a subject more fitted to poetic expression. In the 


1 L). 737 and 738: 
Aeyerat, Trav 5é wi- 
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Aeneid, however, Virgil cannot be placed so high. He was too national—too 
Roman, but his devotion to Rome was in part responsible for Horace and 
Tacitus. 

Roman and Alexandrian alike were indebted to Greek literature. Neither 
could be strictly original, but neither was an imitator. The Romans carried 
to completion an unfinished task of the Greeks and made of their literature 
the other part of Graeco-Roman culture—a unity within a larger whole. 

Two phrases stand out in the memory to illustrate the author’s style, one 
of Catullus, “Was mit dem Herzblut geschrieben ist, muss original sein—das 
ist selbstverstindlich,” the other of the Aeneid, “Vergil ward fiir sein Volk 
ein Homer—fiir uns ist er es nicht.”” Naturally a public lecture of this kind 
cannot be documented, and can be only the record of the speaker’s own beliefs 
and views. It matters not whether we agree with him in general or in details; 
we recognize the mature judgment of a man qualified by training and by 
taste to speak. 


Evan T. Sacs 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Lateinische Umgangssprache. By J. B. Hormann. Heidelberg: Carl 
Winters Universititsbuchhandlung, 1926. M. 5 (unbound), 
M. 6.50 (bound). 


This is the seventeenth volume in the grammatical series of the Indo- 
germanische Bibliothek edited by Hirt and Streitberg. The fundamental dis- 
tinction which Hofmann makes is not new (e.g., he has already used it in his 
Introduction to Stolz-Schmalz'), but it is at first sight somewhat formidable 
to one whose psychological syntax is none too recent. The distinction is that 
of the intellektualistisch and the affektisch, the former characterizing the 
formal written language, the latter the informal. Such a sentence as res 
videtur spectare ad interregnum (Cic. Q.F. iii, 2. 3) is intellectual, while res fluit 
ad interregnum (Cic. Ait. iv. 18.3; the two used as examples by Hofmann, 
p. 156) is affective. Theoretically a sentence like multum te amo is intellectual, 
but only when read or spoken by a third person with no personal interest in 
the fact stated. The moment that any subjective element enters in, as in 
accenting multum, the sentence becomes to that degree affective, and when 
the sentence becomes exclamatory or interrogative (as in quantum te amo) this 
element becomes larger. Gesture, accent, and a dozen other factors that can- 
not be recognized in writing modify every sentence. Strictly speaking, then, 
there can hardly be a purely intellectual or a purely affective sentence, but 
the preponderance of one or the other gives the general character to the 
sentence. Thus what Hofmann calls the Phantom des Vulgdrlateins (p. viii) 
tends to vanish. I have long preferred to use some such term as “informal” as 
being both more and less explicit than the traditional “vulgar,” “colloquial,” 
or “ popular.” 
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To list all the marks by which the affective language may be known would 
be to repeat Hofmann’s Table of Contents. A few, however, may be men- 
tioned: the free use of interjections, particles, and set phrases like quid ais, 
scin tu, etc.; the use of historical infinitives and similar uses (called vividly 
a feature of the Telegrammstil on p. 51); anaphora, repetition, and pleonastic 
expressions for emphasis; parataxis; real or imaginary interruptions and inter- 
change of speakers; euphemisms; metaphors; ellipses. Such an enumeration 
gives but a poor impression of the wealth of examples presented. Yet one is 
conscious of certain omissions. The authors of the supplements to Caesar, the 
correspondents of Cicero, Apuleius, the jurists, and the late Latin writers 
generally are dealt with summarily or not at all. Since the book is deliberately 
restricted to sentence- and period-structure and to vocabulary, the omission 
of the inscriptions is less surprising than it would seem at first sight. Yet one 
wonders at the author’s failure to mention them as specimens of the informal 
Latin and as the most striking proof of the existence of a non-literary lan- 
guage. 

While the conceptions and methods of Hofman are, as has been said, not 
new, they are still unfamiliar enough and suggestive enough to deserve more 
consideration. Hofman’s efforts to transfer to the study of Latin points of 
view and technique that have been fruitful in the study of modern languages 
deserve our praise. 


Evan T. Sace 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Kleine Schriften. Von Franz BurcHeter. Zweiter Band. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1927. Pp. 518. 


The first volume of the collected articles and reviews of Buecheler was 
published in 1915. A third and final volume is still to appear. The first volume 
contains sixty-one items, the second, eighty, covering the years 1871-83. Prac- 
tically all of Buecheler’s scholarly writing is included, except such as was 
afterward used by him in books. Several articles are only eight to ten lines 
long. Most of the material is from the Rheinisches Museum. 

It seems an excess of piefas on the part of the editors (O. Hense and E. 
Lommatzsch) to include some of the slighter performances, especially the 
reviews. Though there is no scholarly interest in Buecheler’s attack on a 
reviewer of von Duhn’s Dracontius, its inclusion may be justified for the light 
it throws on Buecheler himself. But why should we have a half-page notice 
of an unimportant doctoral dissertation? And what useful purpose is served 
by including a review (originally printed in 1875) which consists largely of 
strictures on the author’s lack of knowledge of the latest German periodical 
literature? 

The articles deal chiefly with inscriptions, Italic dialects, early Latin, and 
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textual emendation. They reveal not only Buecheler’s special interests but 
his penetrating scholarship. One article of a general nature is of particular 
interest at the present time, just fifty years after it- was written. It is an 
address on the status of philological criticism. The surprising thing about it 
is that it would require little change if written today. At the beginning men- 
tion is made of the breaking down of the barriers of classical philology, of 
the necessity for the study of earlier and later civilizations. The history of 
textual criticism is traced and attention is called to the newer developments 
in palaeography. In the field of textual emendation he utters a word of caution 
—much needed in his day. Everyone was trying his hand at it as a result of 
the spread of palaeographical knowledge. He points out the difference between 
finding an error and correcting it—where diagnosis is successful twenty times, 
a cure results but once. Probably even that estimate is too high. The study 
of special fields, such as metric, is effective against excessive emendation. 
Important needs which he points out are still far from filled: histories of the 
uses of words in both Greek and Latin and detailed statistics of usage in mat- 
ters of syntax and style. In view of his own interests and those of his time 
it is natural that Buecheler should comment particularly on the developments 
in epigraphy. He then has some sensible remarks on determining the author- 
ship and genuineness of Greek and Latin works. In one of his best sentences 
he points out that there is as much danger in extreme skepticism (Unglaube) 
as in ignorant faith or superstition (Aberglaube). He was a true prophet— 
the skepticism of his own period is giving way more and more to a more 
respectful attitude toward our ancient source materials. One is led to wonder 
whether it was not the common sense of such leaders as Buecheler that 
brought about a saner and more scholarly attitude in matters of both higher 
and lower criticism. 


B. L. ULLMAN 


Apuleius and His Influence. By EvizapetH HazeiTon Hateut. “Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome Series.”” New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1927. 


The contents of this book are about equally divided between the author 
and his influence. The pages devoted to the latter topic seem intended to 
answer the question, How many writers and artists throughout the ages have 
been indebted to Apuleius, and what things of general interest may be said 
of each? Those who value such information will find Professor Haight’s book 
convenient for reference; it includes more on the subject than can be found 
elsewhere, apart from scattered monographs in French and German, and it 
is made as interesting as the reader can expect in a lanz satura of this now 
familiar type. Professor Haight writes entertainingly and discriminatingly of 
this and that modern writer or artist; but the total impression is mainly one 
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of the extent of the Apuleius’ vogue. To be sure, this is the method that most 
writers in this series have heretofore adopted, and it is perhaps more suitable 
in dealing with Apuleius, whose “influence” has been of a very superficial 
kind, than it would be in the case of such writers as Plato or Cicero. Inciden- 
tally, it might be profitable to treat this matter of “influence” from the stand- 
point of comparative literature; there is scarcely anything that contributes 
more to the understanding and appreciation of an ancient author than the 
contrasting of the artistic aims, standards, and methods which underlie his 
work with those of the moderns who have treated a similar theme. Who does 
not appreciate the severe art of Sophocles more keenly after he has studied 
the rationale of the Oedipuses of Corneille and Dryden? What are the aes- 
thetic standards implied in Thomas Heywood’s Loves Mistris, which Professor 
Haight praises, and how do they differ from those of Apuleius? The con- 
trasts are generally more instructive for the student of literary history than 
the similarities with which the average reader is so likely to be pleased; when 
dealt with thoughtfully they may challenge his sense of values and may free 
him from the foolish but widespread notion that an ancient author is to be 
congratulated whenever he happens to anticipate the modern fashion. 

In the early part of the book those chapters which describe the personality 
of Apuleius and his sophistic art are the most successful. What Professor 
Haight has to say about the Florida, for instance, is especially well written 
and instructive and shows an intimate appreciation of Apuleian style. Like- 
wise, the opening chapter on ‘‘ The Age of the Antonines” is good reading. On 
the other hand, the few pages which deal with ancient fiction in general (pp. 
36-42) are superficial and contain little that is significant. I cannot agree with 
Miss Haight that the Metamorphoses was written before the A pologia—a view 
that has found very little favor in recent times, while the opposite has been 
adopted by nearly every critic who has considered the problem independently 
of Rohde. Nor is there any substantial evidence that the Metamorphoses was 
written or published at Rome. But these matters are controversial, as the 
author frankly warns us, and are perhaps of no great moment in a book of 
this sort where so many important topics have to be hurried over in so brief 
a space. Apart from the nature of the undertaking, I find much more to com- 
mend in Professor Haight’s book than to criticize. The attractiveness of the 
volume is enhanced by seven well-chosen and well-reproduced illustrations. 


B. E. Perry 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Juno: A Study in Early Roman Religion. By Emity Lepyarp 
SureLps. Northampton, Mass.: Smith College, 1926. Pp. 74. 


By the diligent and careful investigation of the last fifty years much has been 
done to reveal the true character of early Roman religion; for, during the past 
half-century, it has been the problem of scholars to remove the deposits of Greek, 
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Etruscan, Egyptian, and Asiatic ideas which have encrusted and buried the earliest 
religious beliefs of the Romans. . . . . In the process no one of the deities seems 
to have undergone a greater change than has Juno. 


Thus does Professor Shields prepare the way (Introd., p. 1) for a careful, 
scholarly, and helpful study of Juno in her various relations and attributes. 
On pages 2-6, the views of such sturdy investigators as Aust, Fowler, Toutain, 
Bailey, Preller, Otto, and Wissowa are presented. Miss Shields, however, 
values most highly the conclusions of J. Whatmough (Classical Quarterly, 
XVI, 181-89), and announces (p. 6), “It is the purpose of this study to make 
at least a preliminary survey of the field, with a view to a possible return to 
the former idea that the origin of Juno-worship is related to Jupiter and that 
she was first a goddess of light.” 

The etymology of the name is considered in the folowing chapter. The 
opinions of scholars from Varro to Whatmough are cited. Miss Shields thinks 
that “if Mr. Whatmough has not absolutely proved an etymological connec- 
tion with Jupiter, yet he has answered excellently the objections offered in 
this matter during the last twenty years” (p. 10). She continues (p. 11): “We 
should, however, heed the warning that etymological evidence in the case of 
deities is almost sure to be misleading unless it is absolutely certain and is 
supported by the history of the name.” 

The longest (and most satisfactory) chapter is devoted to the association 
of Jupiter and Juno. The other chapters deal with Juno and Janus, Juno and 
Genius, Juno and Hercules, Juno and Fortuna, Juno and Caprotina, Juno 
and Curritis, Juno and Lucina, Juno and Moneta, Juno and Regina, Juno and 
Sospita. 

In her conclusion, Professor Shields deposes that it is “practically impos- 
sible to gain accurate information about any problem of Rome’s primitive 
religion.” Certainly nobody will question that statement; and, equally certain- 
ly, everybody will applaud the author’s courage in tackling so doughty a mat- 
ter and will be satisfied if Miss Shields has attained unto Cicero’s “greatest 
possivle measure of probability.” This, in the reviewer’s opinion, she has 
done. Her concluding paragraph may well be quoted: 


Though perhaps she was not a quality or characteristic of Jupiter originally, 
Juno was probably worshipped as a related female power, like Libera beside Liber 
or Fauna beside Faunus. The ancient Roman, scrupulously careful to appeal to the 
proper deity, would imagine the great power of the over-arching sky in both gen- 
ders. Juno was not in any sense an anthropomorphic mate to Jupiter at first, 
though in later centuries under Greek influence she was readily considered as such. 
She arose from the careful Roman ritual which prays, sive deus, sive dea es, sive 
mas, sive femina. 


Hupsert McNett Porgat : 
Wake Forest CoLLEGE 
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BREVIORA 


[The managing editor establishes this subdepartment because of the difficulty of 
procuring substantial critical reviews of all books, and the impossibility if they were 
found of printing them in our limited space. It is believed that brief but fair comptes 
rendus will prove more useful than a mere bibliographical notice. Contributions to this 
department should never exceed a page, and a paragraph is preferable.) 


Teaching High-School Latin. By Jostan B. Game. Revised Edition. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1925. $2.00. 


This book is too well known and too remote from the legitimate field of 
classical philology to need extensive review. The materials accumulated in 
recent years, and especially the results of the classical investigation, are fully 
used, but the new requirements of the College Entrance Examination Board 
were announced too late for inclusion. No permanently satisfactory manual 
of Latin teaching seems possible, but this remains the best single book 
available. 


Evan T. Sace 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Latin Prose Composition. By J. ARBuTHNOoT Nartrn. Library Edition 
with Versions. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press (Mac- 
millan Co., American agents), 1926. $2.50. 


The problem of teaching upperclassmen and graduate students in Ameri- 
can universities to write Latin and to apply to the interpretation of the 
authors that they read what they have learned through composition is ever 
present. Mr. Nairn’s point of view in writing this book is as follows: “The 
aim both of teacher and student of Latin should be to retain, or revive, the 
conception of Latin as a living language, which we, by our worthy use of it, 
assist to keep alive” (p. 6). Regardless of our sympathies with this aim, most 
of us can hardly look so high, and only occasionally, I fear, could American 
teachers use this as a class text. The excellence of the material offered makes 
me, for one, regret our inability to use the book. It offers a brief sketch of the 
development of Latin prose from Cicero to Tacitus; specimens of different 
types of prose style, with analyses and comments; excellent hints on transla- 
tion into Latin, especially in respect to vocabulary, and seventy-three passages 
from standard English prose, comprising oratorical, narrative, and philosophi- 
cal passages. Brief notes and hints as to models are given with each. The 
library edition includes also versions of these; the ordinary edition, of course, 
omits them. These versions are well done, and might serve to inspire some 
unusual students to genuine achievement in writing Latin, but most students 
need more drill on essentials than Mr. Nairn gives. 


Evan T. Saas 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
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A Study of the Iliad in Translation. By Frank Lowry Cuark. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. x+354. $3.00. 


This book is the result of Professor Clark’s long experience in teaching 
the Iliad. His purpose is to bring “‘ English-reading students more closely into 
touch with the original Greek.” To avoid amplifying the material of Homer 
he abandons the hexameter and adopts a line-for-line translation which enables 
him to a large extent to keep the position and emphasis of the original. The 
result is often an effective and rhythmic translation, e.g., Iliad viii. 852 ff. 
It is by no means a translation of the entire Iliad, but only of those passages 
which Professor Clark considers especially beautiful and important. There is 
an introduction to each book explaining the action and.a running commentary 
connects the passages which are selected for translation, with some notes on 
the use of such passages in Virgil or in modern literature. These frequent 
interruptions together with the titles inserted at the beginning of each Iliad 
passage disturb the continuity of the story very materially and will, I believe, 
seriously hinder the student in getting the sense of uninterrupted sweep which 
he should feel in the epic. It is desirable that students read more Iliad and 
fewer of Professor Clark’s rather uninteresting connecting passages. For ex- 
ample, he does not translate enough of any battle scene consecutively to give 
the reader an adequate idea of the tremendous vigor and action of the original 
(ef. pp. 71 ff. on Books iv and v). And it is to be regretted that part of Andro- 
mache’s long speech in Book vi is omitted. 

The Introduction is a mixture of Greek literary history, prosody, and the 
Greek language. The practice which Professor Clark follows of spelling the 
little Greek which he employs in the Introduction in English letters is con- 
fusing to one who knows Greek and can be of only very slight assistance to 
one who does not. 

The book ends with a detailed analysis of the poem and a group of topics 
for further study with corresponding selected Bibliography. 


GERTRUDE SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Die Glaubwiirdigkeit von Herodots Bericht wiber Agypten im Lichte der 
dgyptischen Denkmdler. By WILHELM SPIEGELBERG. Heidelberg: 
Carl Winters Universititsbuchhandlung, 1926. Pp. 44. 


This interestingly written and well-illustrated monograph is a reprint of 
a lecture delivered before the fifty-fifth meeting of German philologians and 
teachers in Erlangen. It deals again with one aspect of that much-discussed 
question, the veracity of Herodotus. The author’s conclusion is as follows: 
With regard to the Egyptian history of his own time Herodotus is in the high- 
est degree trustworthy. In cases where his testimony can be checked by the 
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monuments it is never contradicted. Herodotus must himself have traveled 
in Egypt. As far as the older Egyptian history is concerned Herodotus reports 
faithfully what he learned from his sources—priests, guides, chance people. 
Naturally this was not always historical fact. 


GERTRUDE SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Pages choisis des évangiles. Littéralement traduites de V’original et 
commentées 4 l’usage du public littré avec le texte en regard. © 
Par Husert Pernort. Paris: Société d’Edition “Les Belles 
Lettres,” 1925. Pp. 260. 


It would seem that in France, as in America, intelligent readers may wel- 
come a new translation of the gospel narrative into the everyday language of 
our own time. Here we have a version of the life and preaching of Jesus as 
recorded by Mark with passages inserted here and there from the other 
evangelists. The author is professor in the University of Paris and has pub- 
lished two grammars of modern Greek. In his Introduction he goes so far as 
to claim the gospels as our earliest modern Greek text, nearer to the present- 
day Greek than is Montaigne’s language to the French of our time. Even if it 
be true, as we are told, that only about seventy of the words in Mark’s vo- 
cabulary are not found in Vlachos’ Modern Greek Dictionary, Pernot’s view of 
the close relation between the New Testament and modern Greek will hardly 
be accepted. In his translation he has aimed not only to render into French 
something of the stylistic differences of the evangelists themselves but also to 
avoid the now antiquated and solemn style that is traditional in the Genevan 
version and its successors. Words more elevated in tone and the frequent 
periphrases of the older idiom are replaced by more colloquial equivalents. 
The synoptic problem, “compared with which that of the Homeric poems 
appears as simplicity itself,” is however rather simply presented in the Intro- 
duction. The Greek text, which is beautifully printed, follows Nestle’s 
edition with only few variants. The commentary will be helpful, for it is well 
suited to the needs of the general reader and is without dogmatic purpose. 
Moreover, it shows a commendable independence in departure from tradition. 

H. A. Hamivron 


ELMiraA COLLEGE 


Renaissance Student Life. The Paedologia of Petrus Mosellanus. Trans- 
lated from the Latin by Ropert Francis Srysour. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1927. 

There is a slight paradox in an English translation of dialogues composed 


solely for the purpose of teaching elementary colloquial Latin. They supply 
however some matter pour servir the history of education as well as some 
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pictures of sixteenth-century German student life and may be put on the 
same shelf with the similar studies of the University of Wisconsin and the 
Columbia School of Education. Professor Seybolt seems to be well acquainted 
with the literature of the subject which he cites abundantly in his Introduc- 
tion and footnotes, and the little volume will be a quite sufficient guide for 


anyone who wishes to pursue the subject further. 
Pau SHoREY 


Menander: Selections. Edited by W.G. WappELL. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch. Pp. xxxvi+182. $2.50. 


Professor Waddell’s Selection is intended, as his Preface tells us, for the 
upper forms of schools; and consequently he does not print in full the muti- 
lated fragments or the more unsuitable passages of the ‘“New’’ Menander, and 
contents himself with a judicious selection of the shorter fragments and 
monostichs of the “Old.” The result is an admirable little volume well fitted 
in every way for its purpose: for one can ill spare such noble passages as 
the lines on a timely death (Frag. 481), and an edition which does not include 
some of Menander’s famous yv@pa: as well as the more recent harvest from 
the sands of Egypt does not do him full justice. It is strange, indeed, as the 
editor hints, that, though Menander in his lifetime refused to go to Egypt, 
fate should lay him under so heavy a debt to Egypt many hundreds of years 
after his death. 

The editor’s Introduction is interesting and scholarly, his notes are 
thoroughly adequate, and one is glad to observe that he pays special attention 
both in notes and Introduction to the metrical usage of Menander. Professor 
Waddell is thinking particularly of prospective students of Plautus and 
Terence, and his little edition should prove a most useful and stimulating 
preliminary to the study of Roman comedy. The book is a model of print 
and production, and the illustrations contained in it add much to its charm. 


W. D. WoopHEap 
McGiiu UNIVERSITY 


Die Akteinteilung in der neuen griechischen und in der rémischen 
Komédie. By Groraine Burcxnarpt. Basel, 1927. Pp. 57. 

Miss Burckhardt in her dissertation takes up first the empty stage as a 
criterion for act division. After a discussion of xopod in Menander, she lists 
in each of the Roman plays the empty stages, discussing in some detail the 
cases in which there may be some doubt. She is apparently not familiar with 
Conrad’s Technique of Continuous Action in Roman Comedy (1915) which pre- 
sents some valuable material along that line. After a discussion of earlier theo- 
ries of act division, she shows that it is not possible to divide the plays regu- 
larly into five acts because there are not always four empty stages in a play. 
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She then goes on to show that in all of Terence’s plays, and in all of the uncon- 
taminated plays of Plautus, except the Mostellaria and the Truculentus, there 
is an empty stage early in the play and also near the end. The first does not 
always mark the end of the exposition, nor does the second always mark the 
beginning of the final scene. She thinks the first may indicate the entrance of 
the chorus in the Greek original, and the second, more doubtfully, its exit. Ex- 
cept for this her conclusions are chiefly negative, showing that our evidence is 
too slight to justify our coming to any conclusion as to the possible act di- 
vision in New Comedy. 


Heten H. Law 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Virgile, Bucoliques. Texte établi et traduit by Henri Goruzer. Col- 
lection Budé. Paris: Société d’Edition ‘Les Belles Lettres,”’ 
N.D. 


Virgile, Enéide. Texte établi par Henr1 Goruzer; traduit par ANDRE 
BELLESORT. 


In the Introduction to the Bucolics my attention was attracted by the 
statement that the actress Cytheris recited the Sixth Eclogue on the stage 
(p. xviii) ; unfortunately the scholium states that Cicero was present, a serious 
difficulty. In any case it is hard to see what appropriateness there would be 
in a woman reciting the Eclogues; Suetonius says per cantores (Diehl, p. 16), 
and we had better let it rest there. On page xvii we read that Virgil lived at 
Rome in the house of his master Siro a few steps from the Gardens of Maece- 
nas, a statement quite unsupported by the authorities. In general the sources 
are treated wilfully. On page vi we read that the elder Virgil was enabled to 
educate his son through means acquired by his marriage. On page vii Sue- 
tonius is alleged to have claimed Virgil as a pupil of Siro to offset the fact 
that he was not a pupil of Epidius. The translation seems to be good, and 
each Eclogue is prefaced by an ample critique. 

Bellesort’s rendering of the Aeneid is rather free and distinctly addressed 
to the general reader. A casual scrutiny of selected passages shows that it 
possesses no value as a commentary. This is in harmony with the plan of the 
series, no doubt. The Preface begins with an enthusiastic eulogy of the poet. 
Six books only. 

N. W. De Wirr 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Die Wortspiele in Ciceros Reden. By Hans Hotst. Symbolae Osloen- 
ses. Oslo: Some & Co., 1925. 


This is a painstaking study of word-play in ten speeches of Cicero, well 
arranged, tabulated, and indexed. It shows, as might be expected, that Cicero 
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made more puns when he was thirty than when he was sixty, and also, what 
might not have been noted, that his punning has very often a connection 
with pathos. The author would be capable of turning out studies likely to 
make a wider appeal. 


N. W. De Witt 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


M. Tulli Orationes, I. Edited by I. M. Luopera anp I. EsTerticu. 


Fundacio Bernat Metge. Barcinone: Typis ‘Editorial Catalana, 
S.A,” MCMXXIII. 


This neatly printed volume of four early speeches of Cicero with critical 
notes seems intended to furnish to Spanish students a text printed in their 
own country of a format and appearance pleasing to their taste. 

N. W. De Witt 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Cicero, Tusculan Disputations. By J. E. Kina, Lirr.D. Loeb Classical 
Library. London: Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1927. 


This translation is sensible, unaffected, rather accurate, and often ex- 
tremely felicitous. The author has the real humanitarian spirit, and his genial 
scholarship illuminates even the footnotes. The volume is a real treasure, 
and this judgment is based upon an examination of translations of Cicero 
extending over many years. Just to take the curse off this praise, however, 
it must be said that Mr. King interprets his text rather through good sense 
and sympathy than through acute interpretation of the language. He fumbles 
the light adversative force of vero in replies; it resembles pév ofv in Greek: 
e.g. (p. 95), Ego vero memineram means “No, I didn’t forget.’’ Tandem and 
Quin etiam in plain English mean “ Answer me,” “Tell me,” or “Permit me 
to inquire,” and “Besides,” respectively; ‘“‘Pray’’ and “Nay” are obsolete. 
On page 334 ediscantur should be rendered “learned by heart”’; this refers to 
the Epicurean catechism (De fin. ii. 20). Yet the volume is extremely free of 
such errors. 

N. W. Ds Wirt 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Pseudo-Plaute, Le Prix des Anes (Asinaria). Texte établi et traduit 
par Louis Haver et AnpR&E Fret. Paris: Société d’Edition 
“Les Belles Lettres,” 1925. Pp. lxii+119. 

The title does not refer to some obscure mediaeval production, only now 
made available for modern students, but to the well-known play in the Plau- 
tine corpus. However convinced M. Havet may have been that the Asinaria 
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was not a genuine work of the Umbrian playwright, a topic which is exten- 
sively treated in the Introduction, I cannot help thinking that an error of 
judgment was committed by introducing the term “ Pseudo-Plaute” upon the 
title-page. A unique feature of this edition is the “Catalogue des Fautes”’ 
(pp. 89-118), in which readers are referred to pertinent passages of the senior 
editor’s valuable Manuel de critique verbale for the principles involved in es- 
tablishing the text of the Asinaria at several hundred points. The veteran 
French Latinist passed away on January 26, 1925; and this work, which ap- 
peared posthumously, will constitute a fitting capstone to his scholarly career. 


Roy C. FLickInGErR 
State University or Iowa 


Demosthenes: “De corona” and “De falsa legatione.” By C. A. VINcE 
and J. H. Vince. The Loeb Classical Library. London: William 
Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926. 


The Greek text of the oration On the Crown is based on W. Dindorf’s third 
edition (Leipzig, 1871); in not a few places, however, better readings have 
been adopted from the Paris manuscript. The Greek text of the oration On 
the Embassy follows in the main that of the fourth edition of Shilleto (Cam- 
bridge, 1874), except when the Paris manuscript S offers readings which are 
distinctly superior. In general, the English translation renders both the spirit 
and the content of the original, but the full force of Demosthenes’ periodic 
style can hardly be reproduced owing to the inflectional limitations of our own 
tongue. The introductory remarks and the scattered notes are pertinent and 
well chosen. Perhaps an additional note on the conflicting statements in the 
two orations involving Aeschines’ parents and early life would not have been 
amiss, for in the later oration Demosthenes is clearly inconsistent and men- 
dacious. 


ALFRED P. DorJAHN 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Geschichte des Hellenismus. Von Jutrus Karrst. Zweiter Band: das 
Wesen des Hellenismus. Zweite Auflage, Leipzig-Berlin: Teubner, 
1926. 


For the nature of this work the reader is referred to the notice of the first 
edition of this volume (CP, V [1910], 223). In the seventeen years that have 
intervened between the two editions the author has kept closely in touch 
with additions to knowledge, and an occasional failure to note a datum or a 
point of view furnished by non-German publications may be ascribed to the 
war. Yet he has changed his general conceptions (the work consists avowedly 
of general conceptions, sifted, related, and illustrated) very little. The book is 
still hard reading; but the alterations, which are mostly stylistic, have helped 
much to lessen vaguenesses of speech and overrefinements of thinking and to 
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produce a greater orderliness of movement. In the seventeen years which have 
elapsed since writing the earlier notice the reviewer has changed his opinion of 
the work. Then he doubted whether the application required to follow Kaerst 
through his stiff argumentation yielded results commensurate with the labor. 
Now he believes it does. Perhaps he has himself become more interested in 
general conceptions in the meanwhile. Yet there is a vast deal in the history 
of Hellenism that is lacking in Kaerst’s Geschichte. The flow of ideas is there; 
the flow of events is a mere trickle. One may understand things with Kaerst’s 
guidance; he cannot see them. For a moving picture of the time and a plastic 
representation of its chief creations he must go elsewhere. 


W. S. Fereuson 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY 


Kommentar zum Bellum Hispaniense. Von AtFrep Kuorz. Leipzig 
und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1927. Pp. 120. 


This work by Professor Klotz of Erlangen fills a long-felt lack. Much has 
been done upon the language of the Bellum Hispaniense considered as a speci- 
men of Vulgar Latin, and of course its authorship and the historical problems 
it presents have been discussed times without number; but a modern anno- 
tated edition has been wanting. Klotz here presents such an edition minus 
the text. The cost of printing has led to the omission of the text; but that is 
no great matter, in view of the fact that the text may be found in the Oxford 
edition of Caesar and elsewhere. 

In his Introduction and notes Klotz addresses himself in particular to 
two problems: the author’s language and style, and the exposition of the 
military narrative. He believes, by the way, that the author participated 
both in the African and in the Spanish campaigns of Caesar, but that differ- 
ences in style between the Bellum Africanum and the Bellum Hispaniense 
preclude the idea that these books are by the same author. Neither is by 
Hirtius. With these conclusions most students will agree, but it is a real serv- 
ice to have the considerations on which they are based gathered together and 
so clearly set forth. 

The peculiarities of the author’s language are described in the Introduc- 
tion, and every instance of a peculiar expression is examined in the proper 
place in the notes. In each case parallels are cited from Caesar and from other 
contemporary writers. This feature of the commentary is most important, 
for it makes it possible to determine accurately the real relation of the author’s 
style to the literary dialect. Klotz rightly objects to the tendency to account 
for every stylistic peculiarity of the author as an instance of colloquial Latin- 
ity. Much of his crudeness of expression is sheer clumsiness. He is an un- 
trained writer; and while undoubtedly at times he drops into the colloquial 
idiom, his awkwardnesses often arise out of attempts at fine language. It is 
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necessary, therefore, to examine each instance by itself, as Klotz does. This 
side of the commentary will be of the utmost value to the linguist. 

The portion of the Introduction which treats of the military history of 
the Spanish war is by a distinguished military officer, General Lammerer, 
who also collaborated with Klotz in writing the historical notes. 


Donatp McFaypEn 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


A Study of the Causes of Rome’s Wars from 343 to 265 B.C. By Joun 
Witu1am Sparta, Jr. Princeton: Privately printed, 1926. Pp. 
69. 


This is a model doctoral thesis of the conventional type, clearly arranged, 
clearly written, fully documented, and furnished with an adequate Bibliog- 
raphy. Dr. Spaeth in his Introduction draws attention to the distinction 
(already made by, as he notes, Thucydides and Polybius) between the occa- 
sions and the fundamental causes of wars, and analyzes, on the basis of recent 
studies provoked by the great war, the various types of causes which may 
lead to war. Then in successive chapters he examines the causes of the Sam- 
nite wars, the Latin war, the wars with the Etruscans, the wars with the 
Gauls, and the war with Tarentum. Each chapter ends in a paragraph in 
which the author sums up his conclusion as to the causes of the wars of which 
the chapter treats, and the thesis itself ends in a “Conclusion” in which, in a 
page and half, the outcome of the whole investigation is summed up. The 
outcome is not startling: ‘The predisposing causes” of the wars of Rome in 
the period selected “‘were almost entirely of a political nature.’ They were, 
in other words, the inevitable result of Rome’s political expansion. “There 
is no clear evidence that in the period of our study economic motives occupied 
a leading place in Roman councils [sic] or dictated the direction of Roman 
policy.”” Dr. Spaeth has fulfilled his task in a workman-like manner. 


Donatp McFaypEn 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius. Translated by Jonn C. Ror. 
Loeb Classical Library, 1927. Vol. I: pp. lxiii+-464; Vol. II: pp. 
XXxvli+-532. 


Professor Rolfe dedicates his work (the third volume of which has not 
yet been issued) “‘to the memory of Samuel Ball Platner,” to whom it was 
originally assigned. He acknowledges (in his Preface) his indebtedness to 
Professor Platner’s “rough draft of the translation of Books I-X.” 

Following a Table of Contents, we have, in Volume I, a brief Introduc- 
tion, wherein are to be found the few known facts of Gellius’ life, notes on his 
style and on the content of the Noctes Aiticae, a discussion of the manuscripts, 
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a select Bibliography, a list of sigla. Pages xxvi-xxxvii are occupied by Gel- 
lius’ Preface; pages xxxviii-Ixiii, by the chapter headings. This volume con- 
tains Books i-v, and closes with an Index of Names and a Greek Index. We 
are informed (p. 449, n. 1) that “‘a complete index, with references to the 
places where the names occur, will be given at the end of Volume III.” 

Volume II contains a Table of Contents, chapter headings (pp. vi-xxxvii), 
and Books vi-xiii, with an Index of Names and a Greek Index. 

It is entirely superfluous to remark that the books are beautifully printed. 

The translation seems to me to be excellent. I append a brief passage 
(x. 6. 1-3) which is fairly typical: 

Public punishment was formerly inflicted, not only upon crimes, but even 
upon arrogant language; so necessary did men think it to maintain the dignity 
of Roman conduct inviolable. For the daughter of Appius Caecus, when leaving 
the plays of which she had been a spectator, was jostled by the crowd of people 
that surrounded her, flocking together from all sides. When she had extricated 
herself, complaining that she had been roughly handled, she added: ‘What, pray, 
would have become of me, and how much more should I have been crowded and 
pressed upon, had not my brother Publius Claudius lost his fleet in the sea-fight 

- How I wish... . that my brother 
might come to life again, take another fleet to Sicily, and destroy the crowd which 
has just knocked poor me about.” Because of such wicked and arrogant words, 
Gaius Fundanius and Tiberius Sempronius, the plebeian aediles, imposed a fine 
upon the woman of twenty-five thousand pounds of full-weight bronze. 


These two volumes are a welcome addition to the Loeb Library. We shall 


await the third with keen interest. 
Husert McNEILu Potgeat 
Wake Forest CoLueGE 





